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NEWS OF THE 


E have worked to avoid shooting But shooting has 

started.” Thus President Roosevelt in his Navy Day speech 
on Monday, in which he declared that Americans have taken 
heir battle-stations to defend the “ freedom of the seas” challenged 
by Hitler in his repeated attacks on United States vessels. Hence- 
forward the American Navy shoots at sight when it encounters 
Nazi warships. It is the logic of events, the force of the evidence 
of Nazi designs against the western world, that has brought 
America to the point where she now stands, though Mr. Roosevelt 
was able to divulge a plan affording yet more damning evidence 
¢ German projects in America—Hitler’s secret map of South and 
Central America as he proposes to reorganise it. The President 
will not be disturbed by the silly charge of “ dictator” brought 
against him by the official Italian news agency, for if ever a 
democratic statesman moved prudently, keeping his finger on the 
pulse of public opinion, refusing to go beyond it, though leading 
vith eloquent interpretations and warnings, it has been Mr. 
Roosevelt during all the fateful months of awakenment. He has 
reason to be gratified by the reception given to his speech in the 
American Press and the angry comments of Berlin and Tokyo. 
One Japanese newspaper described it as “the equivalent of a 
declaration of war against Germany.” It is at least true that the 
American Navy is now in action against the German pirates, and 
President Roosevelt now feels himself strong enough to put the 
whole force of his advocacy behind the removal of the restrictions 
m American shipping in war zones. If Congress, as is now 
probable, accepts this more drastic revision of the Neutrality Act, 
the United States will then be doing everything on the side of the 


Allies which her present state of preparedness makes possible. 


Post-War Plans 


Meanwhile America is looking ahead, and rightly. A Washing- 
ton statement, for which no specific authority was quoted, indi- 
cated on Wednesday some of the principles on which America’s 
post-war policy will be based. Immense sums will be due to 
her for material supplied under the Lease-Lend Act, and there 
is frankly no expectation that they will or can be paid. America 
is content to leave it so, provided Britain is ready to co-operate 
on what the American administration conceives to be the right 
lines after the war. Fortunately they are lines that most reason- 
able people here will consider right too. America desires the 
use of all British bases, which ought not to be difficult to arrange, 












and she lays down thoroughly sound canons—already broadly 
indicated in the Atlantic Charter—for the removal of barriers to 
trade and the equitable distribution of raw materials. By another 
of those undesigned coincidences referred to in a leading article 
ona later page Mr. Attlee, speaking the same day at the Inter- 


WEEK 


national Labour Conference in New York, was emphasising the 
need for rational planning, as opposed to regimentation, in the 
new world and the need for close and continuous co-operation 
between Great Britain and the United States in the process. He 
mentioned specifically among the problems to be considered 
the improvement of standards of living and nutrition. An in- 
struction by the Governments represented at the New York con- 
ference to the I.L.O. to begin a study of some of these questions 
in conjunction with the Financial and Economic section of the 
League of Nations would be appropriate. Since the one body 
is at present domiciled at Montreal and the other in New Jersey 
no geographical difficulties would arise. 


Japan’s Next Move 

Japan under General Tojo’s Government still refuses to show 
her hand, waiting upon events, in a mood as dangerous as ever, 
but governed by anxiety no less than by ambition. In a speech 
last week Colonel Knox uttered a word of warning. If, he said, 
the Japanese intend to pursue their plan for expansion—adding 
that he was satisfied in his mind that they did—then a collision 
was inevitable. “ The Orient is like a vast powder-keg potentially 
ready to explode.” There are ominous incidents in the news 
which reflect the state of tension—the arrest and detention with- 
out explanation or charge of two British subjects in Tokyo, the 
clash between frontier guards on the Russo-Japanese frontier, the 
reported preparations in Indo-China for an excursion against the 
Burma Road, which appear to threaten Thailand territory if not 
actually that of Burma, and the threat to break off the exploratory 
talks with the United States if progress is not quickly made. 
Meantime the United States, Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Netherlands have been putting their defences in order in 
the Philippines, Singapore and the Dutch East Indies. Americ 
has to consider what action may be taken against American ships 
if she sends supplies to Vlad:vostok. Tokyo itself is weighing 
the prospects of German successes against Russia, and the likeli- 
hood of an immediate clash with the United States if she attacks 
on the Siberian front. Unable to terminate her war with China, 
Japan is in the position of a gambler preparing to double her 
stakes in the desperate hope of retrieving her losses. 


The Libyan Ferry 

The recent succession of terrific R.A.F. raids on Naples, in 
which bombs of the heaviest weight fell on shipping in the 
harbour, on docks, storage-depots and the railway-station, is not 
without a special significance. It was the culmination of a 
mounting crescendo of blows which are being dealt ceaselessly on 
what remains of the Libyan ports of Tripoli and Benghazi, on 
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aerodromes and convoys of roads, and on Sicilian and South 
Italian ports; and Sf blows no less damaging dealt by aircraft, 
submarines and surface-vessels on the Italian ships which are 
endeavouring to take reinforcements and supplies to the German 
and Italian armies. And now have come these shattering assaults 
on the largest of the ports from which the enemy attempt to slip 
across the waist-line of the Mediterranean to Africa, and where 
they are stated to have concentrated specially large numbers of 
men and supplies for shipment. The R.A.F. appear to have caught 
them at the moment when embarkation was beginning, and to 
have left the port and its environment in a sorry condition. To the 
25 per cent. outright losses which, Admiral Cunningham says, 
the Navy inflicts upon the transports, must be added the losses 
inflicted by our bombers. At all points on the hazardous sea and 
land routes from Italy to the African front the Germans and the 
Italians are subjected to harrying which is causing cumulative 
losses equivalent to severe defeats in battle. The effect of these 
has been to weaken their Libyan army in numbers, equipment 
and, presumably, also in morale, and will be felt if battle should 
be joined on the front near Sollum. 


Savagery in France 


If anything more were needed to unite the peonie of France 
in hatred of the Nazis and to stir the indignation of civilised 
people in both hemispheres it has been found in the abomina- 
tion of cruelty by which innocent Frenchmen have been 
slaughtered in groups of fifty for each German assumed to have 
been murdered by a Frenchman. A hundred Frenchmen have 
already been killed recently under this damnable system of reprisal, 
and a hundred more are held awaiting a similar fate in the event 
of no one providing incriminating evidence. As last refinement 
of cruelty, French people, according to a Vichy report, 
are to be bribed with the offer of the release of relatives 
who are prisoners of war in Germany if they will come forward 
to denounce the culprits. President Roosevelt has voiced the 
opinion of the United States in declaring that this execution of 
innocent hostages “revolts a world already inured to suffering 
and brutality ” ; and Mr. Churchill has added that retribution for 
these crimes henceforward takes its place among the major 
purposes of the war. Such an utterance as this is not to be 
confused with generalities of the last war as represented in the 
“Hang the Kaiser” campaign. It implies a procedure more 
methodical and severely in accordance with the law of civilised 
countries, under which the evidence of specific crimes should be 
carefully kept by the Allied Powers and the perpetrators listed 
with a view to future trial—a suggestion, put forward by Lord 
Cecil, whose object is rather deterrent than retributive. It is not 
forgotten that these mass-crimes committed in France under the 
orders of such men as Stuelpnagel have had their even more 
hideous counterparts in Poland and Yugoslavia, and in the 
atrocities behind the lines in Russia—though the news of the latter 
was not so quickly and circumstantially reported to the world. 
But France is a country whose rulers in the unoccupied area 
have agreed to “ co-operate ” with Germany—and at this moment 
Pétain is making plaintive appeals to the Nazis on the one hand 
and his countrymen on the other. 











Nazis and Roman Catholics 


The habit of cruelty which is becoming more deeply ingrained 
among the Nazis by constant practice «mong subject peoples 
did not originate in that way ; it was made notorious long before 
the war by their persecutions, within Germany, of Communists, 
Jews and professed Christians. ‘The ill-treatment of Roman 
Catholics has not ceased during the war. On the contrary, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Munster, Cgunt von Galen, shows, 
in his courageous protest, that the secret police have continued to 
rob the property of respected German men and women with- 
out investigation cr action in the courts merely because they 
belong to Catholic orders. In a letter sent on July 28th to Reich 
Minister Hans Heinrich Lammers in Berlin, the Bishop says that 
he has begged in vain for legal protection for innocent German 
men «nd women from gauleiters who are enriching themselves by 
seizing the property of Roman Catholics, and that their actions 
are destroying the inner front of the German people. For his 
boldness the Bishop is now understood to be under house- 
Such persecutions are not without their effect upon the 
Roman Catholic community in all parts of the world. There are 
for that the Vatican, which once regarded 
most serious enemy of the Roman Catholic 
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faith, now puts Nazism first in that category 
recent interview of Mr. Myron Taylor with the 
to have confirmed the view that the Papacy 
attitude to the Soviet State. The Nazis stand 
themselves. Their system produces degener 
with tolerance for Roman Catholicism or any 
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Labour Reforms in the Colonies 

The war has not been allowed to check the progressive moy 
ment for improving conditions of labour in the Colonies whi 
was getting under way first under Mr. Ormsby-Gore (Long 
Harlech) and afterwards Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. The remark 
able reforms which are being carried out to improve the cond. 
tions under which labour is employed in the Colonies are the 
subject of a survey just issued by the Colonial Office. Progres 
has been steady since Mr. Ormsby-Gore in 1937 called the 
attention of Colonial Governors to the necessity of improves 
social services for the workers in their territories; and the he 








of 1940, which made {5,000,000 available for development and 
welfare, was a recognition on the part of Parliament thar the 
Colonies ought to be regarded rather as an Imperial responsibijin 
than a source of profit. Sccial reform in backward countries begin: 
properly with ihe status and conditions of work of the many 
labourer. To this end legislation has been promoted and Labou 
Departments established with special whole-time staffs, In ty 
laws that have been enacted the factory and labour experience ¢ 
this country has afforded the model to be followed as far x 
possible; and every effort is being made to stimulate a trad. 
union movement based on British models but adapted to Coloniz 
needs. A most interesting experiment is now being made, in th 
selection of experienced British trade unionists, who are recejy. 
ing special training in this country and are to be sent overses 
as Colonial Labour Advisers. The supreme object, difficult as ; 
will be in-the accomplishment, is to bring labour standards to 
level comparable with those attained in this country. It migh 
be thought that war-time is not favourable to these far-reachin 
plans. But the truth is, on the -ontrary, that in this war fg 
democracy it is more essential than ever before to apply tk 
searching test of democracy to its method of dealing with bac 
ward peoples. This definite and official commendation of tk 
trade union principle in the colonies is noteworthy 


Rationalising Road Transport 

It need hardly be said that the continued expansion of wz 
industry lays an added burden on transport; and, vice versa, the 
if transport is inadequate industry will be hampered. It ha 
long been realised that it is a matter of the first urgency to ge 
goods away more quickly from the ports, both in the interests ¢ 
a more rapid turnover and to avoid congestion in areas that ar 
liable to be bombed. Apart from the claims of industry ther 
have been more calls upon transport for the needs of the troop 
and for the service of a civilian population now widely dispersed 
over the whole country. In a speech last Monday Lord Leathers 
Minister of War Transport, said that the new organisat.°1 whith 
has been set up would ensure that the rapid development of wa 
industry would not out-pace the reasonable expansion of trans 
port. The plans of the Ministry provide for the division of tk 
country into six areas, in each of which there will be a Gover 
ment-controlled fleet of vehicles in continuous use, and paralle 
with it an organisation managed by the industry, to which trafk 
will be allocated; behind this again additional private firms wi 
bind themselves to accept orders at short notice. The object ist 
make the fullest and most economical use of existing transport } 
getting stocks from the nearest supply-centres, thus substitu 
ing a short-haul for a long-haul, and ensuring that vehick 
do not stand idle or tavel empty. It has not been & 
plained how closely the road-system is to be made to @ 
operate with the railways—a matter of the first importance- 
though it should be noted that the “vehicles” to be controll 
include ships, railway wagons and barges. Much remains w & 
done on the roads alone, but there will be no completely sat* 
factory system until] comprehensive organisation deals with : 
means of transport. 


Facts about Homes 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis and others who have contribute 
to the correspondence columns of this journal have set a te 
rolling which may have some useful effects on the building-pl# 
that will make this country busy after the war. Mr. Williat 
Ellis thinks that we need mor ant 
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. to be found in voluminous official documents, but about 
ssead needs and desires of people who seek homes. It is by 


al - ; 
the am certain, as Miss Denby has pointed out, that the four 
_— new dwellings built according to the prescription of the 
m 


of Health have really given the people what they want. 
2 is room for research of a kind that has not yet been 
and it is to this that the Women’s Auxiliary Housing 
poses to address itself by direct inquiry concerning 
gardens or small, close proximity to neigh- 
pours or distance from them, and the social facilities and 
amenities required. If convincing evidence based on systematic 
inquiry can be produced it will provide useful guidance for 
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«QT HEN we have helped to end the curse of Hitlerism we 
shall help to establish a new peace which will give to 





jecent people everywhere a better chance to live and . prosper 
in security, in freedom, and in faith.” In that single sentence 
in the speech he delivered on Monday, America’s Navy Day, 
president Roosevelt defined comprehensively and incisively the 
aims of the United States in war and peace. It was an un- 
designed coincidence, but one whose significance is obvious, 
that the speech should have been made on the day on which 
the International Labour Conference, attended by the delegates 
of over thirty States, held its opening session in New York 
under the presidency of the Secretary for Labour in Mr. Roose- 
yelt’s Cabinet. What is important about the conference is, 
frst, that it is international; second, that it represents a 
resolute refusal to permit the war to check the concerted effort 
to establish better conditions of life for the men and women 
doing the- world’s work everywhere. The first International 
Labour Conference was held in Washington in 1919. Its suc- 
cessors have been held at Geneva, and the International Labour 
Office, which forms the organisation’s permanent secretariat, 
has been directed successively by a distinguished Frenchman, 
M. Albert Thomas, a distinguished Englishman, Mr. Harold 
Butler, and a distinguished American, Mr. J. G. Winant. Even 
in the midst of war the work continues. 

The value of this survival and continuance is great. This 
war has brought men’s best endeavours to destruction on an 
unprecedented scale, and a certain tendency to believe that 
everything must be destroyed and recreated has grown up. 
To give way to that would be paralysing fatalism. Where 
there is desolation there must be reconstruction, and all men’s 
mental and physical efforts must be directed to making the 
new fabric better than the old. But nothing must be destroyed 
that courage and resolution can preserve. The soil of Belgium 
and Poland and Czechoslovakia may be occupied and ravaged 
by the enemy, but Belgium and Poland and Czechoslovakia 
are not destroyed. They live on, and the day will come 


when their governments will return from exile with 
victory to crown their long endurance. It is the same 
of the international institutions established to unite 


the nations in that crusade for the defeat of want and fear and 
tyranny to which President Roosevelt has so eloquently sum- 
moned his own countrymen. They survive, and their sur- 
vival is a symbol, just as their destruction would be a‘triumph 
for Hitlerism even in the hour of Hitlerism’s own downfall. 
They are by no means perfect. They must in due time be 
prudently adapted to face new conditions and meet new 
demands. Meanwhile the spectacle of a body like the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, with delegates assembled from 
Europe and America and Asia and Australia, meeting while 
war still rages to concert plans for facing the problems of 
peace and reconstruction on an international scale is a proof 
that if the nations cannot yet live (in President Roosevelt’s 
words) in security and freedom, they can live in a fruitful 
and constructive faith. 

Under whatever name and whatever constitution international 
co-operation now and after the war be organised, the burden 
of it must fall on three nations primarily, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Russia. Their partnership in the existing 
Organisations is incomplete. Britain and the United States are 
both members of the International Labour Organisation, and 
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the Ministry of Works and Buildings and those whose task it will 


be to administer post-war plans. It has to be remembered, how- 
ever, that likes and dislikes evinced under existing conditions are 
not an infallible guide to working-class wants. The experience 
of evacuation has shown that thousands of townsfolk transplanted 
to the country hanker after their mean dwellings in the towns. 
But this by no means proves that they would not become recon- 
ciled to cottages with gardens if social centres and perhaps com- 
munal meals and other facilities for companionship were provided 
in the right places and in the right way. The difficulty will be 
to find a happy mean between what the people think they want 
and what planners think they ought to want. 


AMERICA AND THE PEACE 


both are represented at the present conference by Cabinet 
Ministers. Russia’s connexion with both League and I.L.Os 
was severed at the time of the attack on Finland. But the 
situation has changed completely since that day, and her 
return to both bodies may safely be counted on. Here again 
a coincidence in time is of some significance. Last week 
the representatives of British and Russian trade unions were,in 
conference in Kiubishev, exchanging pledges regarding the out- 
put of munitions, and formulating plans for increasingly close 
association between the unions of the two countries. This 
week the representatives of British Labour are in their places in 
the conference in New York, promoting the ideals which they 
and the Russian unions have agreed to uphold in common. 
In the field of labour the unity of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Republics is as good 
as achieved already. In the larger field represented by the 
League of Nations as a whole the attitude of the United 
States has not yet been officially determined. The occasion 
for it has not arisen. But the direction in which public opinion 
is moving is unmistakable. In a recent Gallup poll the direct 
question “ Would you like to see the U.S.A. join a League of 
Nations after this war is over? ” addressed to those influential 
persons whose names appear in Who’s Who in America, pro- 
duced replies of which 61% were affirmative and only 23% 
negative, the remaining 16% being undecided. That in itself 
proves nothing, but it suggests a great deal. 

But important as it is that the machinery shall be efficient, 
the principles by which the machinery shall be directed are 
more important still. Perhaps the greatest of them all was 
that laid down by Mr. Eden in his speech at Manchester on 
Saturday, when in language borrowed from President Roosevelt 
—and, indeed, for that matter, from President Wilson—he 
laid it down that in post-war reconstruction the good-neighbour 
policy must prevail. The bubble of national self-sufficiency, it 
is to be hoped, is burst for ever. A few countries, the United 
States chief among them, can come near being self-sufficient, 
and if any perversity on the part of European States drives 
President Roosevelt and his countrymen back from good- 
neighbourliness to autarky, the result for the world will be 
calamitous. Readjustments in international economic relation- 
ships are inevitable, for many States under the stress of the war 
have changed the balance of the relationship between agricul- 
ture and industry considerably. All that will affect the flow 
of international trade, and adjustments may be a matter of 
delicacy and of some temporary apparent sacrifice. If revision 
of such accords as the Ottawa agreements is a sacrifice it is one 
that must be faced. The United States has never looked 
with favour on them, and the reference in the freedom-of- 
trade clause of the Atlantic Charter to “existing obligations ” 
evoked a courteous caveat from the Dutch representative at the 
recent meeting of Allied Governments in London. America 
will emerge from this war as the great creditor-nation of the 
world, and while that gives her no right of dictation, which 
she would never dream of claiming, it does entitle her to a 
peculiarly respectful hearing if she continues to exert pressure, 
as Mr. Cordell Hull has always exerted it, in the direction of 
commercial freedom. The United States has some further 
contribution to make there herself. 

In the survey he has presented to the present conference 
the Acting-Director of the International Labour Office has 
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emphasised one vitally important principle, that finance must be 
the servant, not the master, of economic policy. That doctrine 
is susceptible of various applications. On one attention should 
be focused here and now. The outstanding feature of the life 
of Europe after the war will be desperate want. It exists today 
in the countries enslaved by Hitler. No alleviation is possible 
till Hitlerism is crushed, but stocks for the relief of immediate 
needs have already been amassed. Clearly no financial con- 
siderations will be allowed to delay or limit that great humani- 
tarian enterprise. But after that a long-term policy must be 
formed. Can some universal minimum standard of nutrition 
be agreed on, and a beginning at least be made by international 
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a captive in his palace at Laeken, keeps his fortieth birthday. 
For him it can be a day of nothing but depression, but it at least 
provides an occasion for an expression of that sympathy which 
every Englishman feels profoundly for a man whose cup of 
suffering has already been filled to the brim. King Leopold 
grew up in the shadow of one war—between his halves at Eton 
he joined the Belgian army in the trenches on the Yser—he was 
made a king by one tragedy and a widower by another, and.as if it 
were ndt enough to be compelled to offer the surrender of his 
army to the enemy, he had to bear the condemnation—unmerited, 
as we know now—of the world. Leopold’s vindication has been 
achieved once for all in the pages of Professor Cammaerts’ The 
Prisoner of Laeken, not only by the pen of that distinguished 
Belgian himself, but through the testimony of an Englishman at 
least equally distinguished in another field and at least equally 
well informed. Knowing all the facts—about the surrender that 
was made inevitable by a French collapse and the exhaustion 
of food and munitions, about the message which Leopold duly 
despatched to his Allies but which never reached them—Sir 
Roger Keyes (in a preface to the same book) unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces Leopold a gallant soldier and a loyal ally. One of the 
satisfactions peace will bring will be the opportunity of making 
amends for the injustice so unwittingly, but so undeservedly, 
done to the captive king. 
+ * 


pred Monday, November 3rd, King Leopold of the Belgians, 


* * 


The Canadian journalists who visited London last month have 
taken home some interesting impressions. One of them, inspired 
in part by General McNaughton, Commander of the Canadian 
forces in Great Britain, is that there will have to be an invasion 
of the Continent before the war can be ended. That may or 
may not be. There are too many unknown factors to make 
long-term predictions possible. It is hard to see how Germany 
can be finally defeated except by invasion, but we have not seen 
yet—owing to abnormally unfavourable weather—what the effect 
of intensive bombing may be, and it may be that the decision 
which will mean victory will be achieved, in conjunction with 
Russia, in what is comprehensively called the Middle East. What 
is perfectly clear is that no such prediction has any bearing 
on the demand for an offensive on the Western Front now. 
Our business is to provide all the shipping needed to carry to 
Russia all the tanks and aeroplanes and munitions she needs. 
With their help she will go on exhausting Germany further 
while our own army is being trained to increasing preparedness 
for whatever task may ultimately fall to it. Russia, no doubt, 
would like a military diversion in the West, but she would like 
less the deflection to France or Belgium of the supplies she was 
promised at the Moscow Conference. 

* * 


. * 


The agitation into which the House of Commons, or part of 
it, worked itself last week about the sale of a half-share in 
Reuter’s Agency to the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association is 
singularly hard to comprehend. The House is rightly regarded 
as the watchdog for the nation, but a dog which barks every time 
it thinks it sees a shadow is of little more value than one which 
remains mute of malice night and day. The facts about Reuter’s 
Agency are simple. It was founded as a private concern in 1851, 
and a private concern it remained tll 1925, when it was sold to 
the Press Association, a co-operative society representing pro- 
vincial newspapers. Now the London daily papers, organised 
for joint action as the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, which 
uses Reuter’s telegrams just as the provincial papers do, desire, 
neither unnaturally nor unreasonably, a share in the control of a 
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occasion of the outcry in the House of Commons, the basis ¢ Mf his pror 
which—though the argument was never clearly Stated—seemej Ml But if 
to be that Reuter’s might get into the hands of a few Preafl German 
magnates. On this it may be observed that the terms of the achiever 
recent transaction appear expressly to preclude that, and I sive is t 
secondly, that even if that was so it is hard to see what aim th can har¢ 
magnates could set before them except to get the earliest ay of the f 
most reliable news possible. If they wanted tendentious newf of the té 
they would seek it, not from Reuter, but from their own com [i gil her 
spondents posted all over the world. Since it is common grounjffl has los 
that Governmental control of an institution like Reuter’s woul infused 
be disastrous, it is obvious that the right people to control 2 could h 
are the newspapers which depend on it daily and whose ownen[f in bein 
and editors understand its business from A to Z. The decision ff “gigant 
that an independent chairman of the new Reuter’s Trust is to hi when it 
appoirited by the Lord Chief Justice is presumably a result, ham. Germat! 
less but unnecessary, of the debate in the Commons. Kalinin 
. + * . Moscov 
Lord Beaverbrook’s appeal for waste paper has been well sup night a 
ported in the Press, and so it should be. To hand over off figured 
newspapers, unwanted bocks and the like to the paper-collectei® of the | 
(if there is one; that may be the chief obstacle) is simple enough J was the 
and the value of the waste to the munition-factories is grea After 
The patriotic appeal, therefore, is compelling. But it is rein the wo 
forced by another appeal in which I am _ shamelessly self-f% sances 
interested. If waste paper is not forthcoming, paper—or pulp-§& should 
will have to be imported for the munition-makers. If it if admitt 
forthcoming, then the ships which would have brought pubf defensi 
for that purpose may conceivably bring pulp for papers lik shown 
The Spectator instead. Even if it doesn’t work out that way tk who d 
donor of waste paper will be once blessed. But it 1s better tok deterio 
twice blessed, and I hope Lord Beaverbrook, in his benevolence, It is 
may fix it so. The D 
* * * * of the 
A reference in the House of Commons last week to an artice mainia 
in the current issue of La France Libre on Germany’s oil-reserves § miles : 
draws opportune attention to a periodical which has just closed § no cle 
its first year of existence with a commercial record as success § enemy 
as its editorial. That is a remarkable achievement. To float nf passed 
London a high-class French monthly—embodying some of th value 
characteristics of journals like the Revue de Paris and the Rew & fact, 1 
des Deux Mondes—was an adventure in itself. Its founders hai § consid 
no capital. They lived from month to month. The subscriptions It is t 
evoked ‘by the first issue paid the expenses of the second ani § their 
third issues as well. Since then progress has been steady. Of tk& #s the 
first issue, 8,000 copies were printed, but a reprint was necessay.§ and t 
The print now is 18,000, and the year has ended with a balantg® gone | 
in hand. La France Libre is completely independent, associat! B break 
with no special group of Frenchmen in this country, but seekitt and y 
to unite them all, and elements in France itself, on the basis & Thi 
the preservation of the soul of France and the dissemination & halt 1 
French thought and French culture even in France’s darkest of se’ 
day. It owes immensely much to its editor, M. André Labarth,® cesses 
whose own contributions are invariably of as high intrinsic wort the c 
as anything in each issue of the paper. To anticipate inquifits diate 
let me add that La France Libre is published by Hamish Hamilte strike 
and costs 2s. 6d. the k 
* . * * that 
German soldiers in occupied territories are far from hap ge direc 
—even if not as unhappy as they should be. One of the} Impl 
in Norway was recently complaining that Norwegians look a 
an 





“We don’t look dow 
JANUS. 





down on them as they would on niggers. 
on niggers,” was the reply. 
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LTHOUGH they are fighting with undiminished stubborn- 

ness, no one can fail to see how grave is the position of 
Russia's heroic armies. When this is thoroughly realised, it is 

ible to recognise something of the greatness of their achieve- 
It is the nineteenth week of the campaign, and into it 
thrown all his ruthless determination He has shut 
he immensity of the casualties his army has suffered 
nd the great exhaustion prevalent among them, and has per- 
suaded OF compelled a group of other nations to shoulder a 
considerable part of the burden of the offensive. With such a 
spirit and such resources he has gone from one success to another. 
He has dealt the heaviest blows upon the Russian armies ; and 
fom a surface point of view there may be some justification for 
his propagandists proclaiming that all is over. 
But in our concentration upon the remarkable successes of the 
German army we tend to ignore the even more remarkable 
xchievement of our ally. Clausewitz maintained that the defen- 
sive is the stronger form of war ; but the soundness of the thesis 
can hardly be sustained in an era which, to the general advantages 
of the possession of the strategic initiative, adds the ascendancy 
of the tactical offensive. It will be seen that Germany has secured 
all her successes by the offensive, that what Russia has lost she 
Indeed, if she had not 
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gtoundMM has lost by the strategic defensive. 
$ Woul/ iM infused into it a notable measure of energy as well as skill, she 
trol 2 could hardly have retained the morale that has kept her armies 
Ownenf in being. At the present moment, when the climax of the 
decision “gigantic” attack which began on October 2nd is developing, 
is to kil when it is so easy to see the peril of her position, it is clear that 
, ham Germany’s further success may exact a damaging price. At 
Kalinin, the most northerly point of the immediate threat to 
Moscow, the Germans are still fighting where they were a fort- 
ll sup night ago. Even the two towns that lie nearest to Moscow have 
ver ok figured in the communiqués for the same period. The spearhead 
dllecte HF of the advance may be only forty miles from the capital ; but it 
nough—® was there a week ago, and spearheads may be broken off. 
great After nineteen weeks of fighting against the strongest army 
} Tein the world has ever seen, on a strategy that in the present circum- 


SelB stances is the weaker, is it not a great achievement that such 
ulp~I% should be the condition of affairs before Moscow? It may be 
it i admitted that on this sector of the front there are many good 
pub defensive centres and strong defensive works ; but experience has 
S like shown us that the only men who benefit by defences are those 
iy tk who do not rely upon them. The position of Moscow has 
to kM deteriorated; but what a time and price it has exacted. 
lence, It is in the south, however, that the position looks most critical. 
The Donetz basin is being overrun. There has been a penetration 
of the defences on the neck of land that joins the Crimea to the 
rick # mainland. Kharkov has fallen, and the Germans are within ten 
erves & miles of Rostov on the Don. The mere recital of these facts gives 
losed F no clear impression of where the crisis lies. As soon as the 
ssl § enemy reached the neighbourhood of Kharkov its usefulness had 
at 2 passed. While the advance in the Donetz basin continues, its 
the fF value has ceased to exist to all intents and purposes. It is not, in 
eww @ fact, the threat to this most important area that is now to be 
hai ® considered. The position has moved beyond such considerations. 
ions F It is the question of the ability of the Russian armies to continue 
an’ § their fighting retreat that matters most ; and all that we can see 
tk is the same stubborn resistence, the same fierce counter-attacks 
ay. and the same will to fight on. Marshal Timoshenko may have 
mt @ gone to the southern front in the nick of time to prevent another 
tei® breakdown. But this front has seen several partial breakdowns 
im and yet recovered. 
df The peril, as it concerns Russia and us, lies in the failure to 
df halt the enemy advance. While it continues he has the choice 
eff Of several directions in which he may exploit his present suc- 
nm cesses. He may strike towards the north, towards the rear of 
mig the central armies; or he may strike east or south. His imme- 
Si diate objective in any case is Rostov and the lower Don. To 
m—@ strike towards the north he would require a flank position; and 
the lower Don would supply it. At present he has not secured 
that position; but, if he should, he has the choice of the three 
directions in which to build upon his success; and all of them 
imply deadly threats to the Russian army. The first would aim 
at the disruption of the Moscow group of armies. The eastward 
and southward thrusts would threaten to cut the lines of com- 
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RUSSIA’S ACHIEVEMENT 


By STRATEGICUS 


munication between Russia and ourselves. Whether he struck 
towards the Caspian or towards the Caucasus, he would equally 
cut the Allied communications and stop, or gravely diminish, 
the supplies that must flow along them. 

These alternatives have no doubt been considered. Russia 
might find a new line of resistance for the winter along the 
lower Don to the Don-Volga Canal and then along that river. 
She may yet hold the Donetz and Moscow. If we speculate upon 
the more depressing possibilities it is because they lie in the 
foreground now, and whether they will take actual shape depends 
upon considerations that lie beyond our knowledge. Each of 
the alternatives involves sacrifices; but at all costs we may be 
sure Russia will resist the choice which Yugoslavia made of 
allowing herself to be cut off from her ally. If that fate should 
befall her in spite of her efforts, the Middle East campaign will 
at once take shape and we shall be involved in heavy fighting. 
But whether it should or should not develop earlier than we have 
been led to expect, it is better to judge the position according to 
reliable military standards. The position looks dark. Emotion 
is the worst of all counsellors. Truth and realism demand that 
we should judge the position with the same detachment with 
which a doctor approaches his case. 

Clausewitz lays down the aims of an army as follows: 

(1) “ To reduce the enemy’s military power to such an extent 
that he is unable to prosecute the war”; and 

(2) “To conquer his country so that a new military force may 
not be formed.” 

(3) “ But even if these two things be accomplished the war 
cannot be considered at an end until the will of the enemy be 
subdued.” 

If the war be judged by these criteria it can be seen that what 
has happened so far, grievous and distressing as it is, has only 
touched the fringe of the purposes which Hitler formed in launch- 
ing it. The Russian power of prosecuting the war is “ reduced ” 
indeed, but not in the sense that Clausewitz used the word. 
Voroshilov and Budenny are busy behind the front organising 
fresh armies; and the number of these is certainly as great as 
those which have already played their part in reducing the 
German army. It is limited only by the equipment that can be 
found for them; and this includes not only small arms, but tanks 
and aeroplanes, heavy and light artillery, and anti-aircraft guns. 
Germany is not herself supplying the war-material she needs; 
she is depending upon the nations she has temporarily enslaved 
to do that. Russia is not in worse plight in having to depend 
henceforth upon Britain and the United States. The one crucial 
difference between Germany and Russia in this respect is that 
the arteries along which the fresh supplies run are more secure 
on one side than on the other. 

Is the second aim any ‘nearer fulfilment? Germany has 
covered immense distances already, and her immediate objec- 
tives involve further marches. But the conquest of Russia, in 
the sense indicated, is beyond her power. Communications can 
be stretched; but even they have a coefficient of elasticity 
beyond which the breaking-strain is reached. Is the third point 
reached? Is the will of Russia broken? There is no sign of 
that at present. In spite, then, of Dietrich’s claim that the deci- 
sion has been achieved, the end is still far off. By the tests of 
their own military teacher there is no sign of it yet; and surely 
it is a great achievement that Russia can say that, after so pro- 
longed and massive an offensive, which she has chosen to fight 
on a wasting strategy. She entered the war with an approxi- 
mately equal number of tanks and aeroplanes, but with immensely 
greater reserves. If she had used them to strike with all her 
force at the flanks she has been so frequently offered, it is in- 
credible she would be in her present position today. Even now 
apparently the Germans are moving Finns from the North and 
Rumanians from the south to strengthen the momentum of the 
attack upon Moscow. They must be giving opportunities for 
disturbing counter-attacks in many directions. It may be that 
the time has passed when they could safely be launched. 
Recognising the handicaps her strategy has laboured under, 
it is impossible to ignore the nature of her achievement generally; 
and it must always appear remarkable. Bearing this in mind, it 
seems difficult to place a limit to what she may yet achieve. 
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ON AMERICA 


By W. J. HINTON 


The Spectator’s American correspondent drew attention last 
week to a pamphlet entitled Notes for Your Guidance prepared 
for British airmen now in training in the United States, which 
he described as the most effective piece of literature which has 


reached America from Great Britain during the war. It was 
published anonymously, but the author is in fact Mr. W. } 
Hinton, Director of Studies at the Institute of Bankers, 
and now working at the Ministry of Information The 


document is too long to print as a whole here, but the following 
selected passages are representative. 


OU are going to America as guests. Therefore you will 
receive almost unbounded hospitality, the American 
standard of hospitality being as high as any in the world. 


Remember that there is just as high a standard expected of the 
guest as of the host. You will be expected to feel, and show, 
appreciation. Do You will not be expected to tell your 
hosts and hostesses what is wrong, in your opinion, with them 
and their country. Don’t do it; don’t be misled by the fact 
that everyone will ask you how you like America. They mean 
how do you like it—not what do you dislike; just as your 
English hostess doesn’t really want to know about any little 
unpleasantnesses which marred your stay when she says, “T do 
hope you have been comfortable. We loved having you.” But 
these are the elements of good manners, and I apologise for 
mentioning them. 

The necessity only arises because Englishmen in America, and 
Americans in England, are sometimes misled by the similarity of 
the two languages into thinking that the two peoples and the 
two countries are practically the same ; that visitors are at home, 
and therefore free to speak their minds. It is far better to remind 
yourselves that the United States is ~ abroad.” Think of 
Americans as one kind of foreigner, with no duty to behave like 
Englishmen, rather than as a kind of Englishman, who ought to 
be glad to learn from us and help us. There is a sense in which 
no American, whatever his racial origin, is as foreign to us as 
any European ; but that can be left to take care of itself. Expect 
Americans to be different from us. After all, their forefathers 
and predecessors in the continent fought to be independent of 
us. Let them be so in your mind as they are in fact. 

You are going to the United States to learn. The first essential 
of learning is an open mind, and you had better dismiss from 
your minds most of the ideas you have picked up from the 
pictures—perhaps it is too much to hope that the general im- 
pression will fade—until you have seen the real thing. But you 
won’t be able to see the real thing if you don’t look for it with 
a fresh eye, willing and anxious to learn. So don’t think you 
know all about America already. You don’t—nobody does ; not 
even the Americans. Sensitise your minds, open them, expose 
them to impressions. Listen more than you talk. Don’t criticise, 
explicitly or implicitly, in your conversauons. Don’t make up 
your minds about America until you have finished your job and 
got back here and thought it all over. If you do that, you can’t 
offend, and I have no doubt what your verdict will be. 

Before you start there are some things which you may find 
it helpful to think about, and these are all an extension of the 
idea that you are to learn about this great, friendly, yet different 
nation, the United States. The United States is to be compared 
in size and population not with these islands but with the whole 
of Western Europe without Russia. There are six or seven great 
European States, each with its own 


So. 


regions larger than most 
climate, products and occupations, each comparable with one or 
other of our Dominions or some part of those Dominions. 
This is the continent which is coming to our help; the U.S.A. 
the British Colonies, Dominions, and India) 
forms an immense power, of which the British Isles are the 
bridge-head in Europe You will readily understand that 
generalisations about people who live in so vast and varied an 
area are bound to be somewhat dangerous. As a matter of fact, 
the astonishing thing is that the American people are as uniform 
as they are. 

That uniformity is due to the the and the 
political institutions, as well as to the fact that any man may 
move freely over the whole area, and very many do. Americans 
are still partly nomadic, a relic of the days when there was 
always empty land to the West, and the numerous children of 
moved West as as they grew up. After 


(of course with 


schools, Press, 


early marriages soon 


succeeding they came East at frequent intervals to tell the old 


folk where they got off. Today an old Ford car and th In 
some gasoline is a passport to the whole United thay _ Css 
aeroplane has made the country shrink to the efiectine oe rea 
France was before men learned to fly. American unlit of x 
not due to purity of race. The American people are re axty 
approach to what we have never seen—a European, Then head 


no real Europeans, only Frenchmen, Germans, Swedes ay une 
%» aid y 


on. ‘But America has been enriched by immigration from aij 
chief strains in Europe, and though there are Pools rite Tt 
. : 4 2 ‘ QO wy 2 
assimilated Italians or Central Europeans here and there. od 4 a 
» a 


1} 
especial 


for som: 


some two million Jews in New York, the mixing ZOes on. » 
a stable population of fairly fixed proportions of rather ‘ - 
types of men is in sight. Make no mistake about it that den 
of origin has the most profound consequences. No More n 
half the people of the States owe their origin to British tie 
in any important degree. a 
You are not likely to have much business to do with Americap 
but if you do, remember that games are a good guide to naties “a 
character. Americans do business as they play games, with = “ 
attack and vigour, noise, zest, and enjoyment—and to win, ‘Th 
money is not sought for its own sake particularly, and Ameticn 
are not any more avaricious than other people in busines: | 
fact, they are at least as generous as ourselves. But the do 
is a scalp, a medal, the symbol of achievement and succes 
and is pursued as such. More than that, Americans like 
activities and excitements of business for their own sake, as an 
as for the distinction that success in them brings. England ; 
a country where men of leisure often take to business, wh His 
America is a country where men of business take to leisure on 
occasionally and reluctantly. Nor are the successful busine 
men very willing to see their sons relax their efforts and tum) 
other activities, social, political and cultural. In this Tespect 
perhaps, the differences between the two countries are lessening 
but in America culture and social activities are still mainly je 
to the women. What Americans leave to no one is generosity and 






















philanthropy. They do that themselves. Their charities cov : 
the earth, and no cry of distress goes up anywhere which dod *!"” 
not bring a prompt response in dollars. And when the Americal ! &' 

= 


give, they give with both hands, as we in England have ever 
reason to know. 

There is one topic on which you will be expected to expres 
some opinion, and it may sometimes prove a little ticklish. | 
is the extent and speed of American aid. You are likely to tM. 
asked outright whether you think that the United States shou “" 
have come in long ago, whether or not they should now conv§ _ 
or send capital ships, or do something which at the time of th 
question they have not done. Here you must be very care 
to remember that the extent of American aid is a matter {er 
the Americans themselves to decide, as Lord Halifax has sai 
on many occasions. You can safely repeat his words. Having, “" ~ 
said so much, you should express our deep appreciation tt 
American help given so far, the extent of which you shou 
realise (see America Helps Britain). You should also realise taf 
the Government of the United States has to carry with it kg" 
various sections of the country whose interests are affected mig at 
great masses of people who are not even remotely of Brits 
origin. the Col 

Beware of even thinking that the United States owes he M9! 
to Britain as a duty. She and her way of life are threatenig sed 
as we and our way are threatened. She is determined to dele m 
herself, first through help to us and, if necessary, directly; tg Y'** 
she is defending herself. The first duty of her Government is ” 
defend the people of the United States in whatever they thi In 
the most effective way, and in the way that the American peop!f “tu 
will approve and follow. Having made that clear, there is ev form 
reason why you should frankly state that American help , 
absolutely necessary to us, and that we depend for victory up 
American supplies reaching us in addition to our own outpeg % S! 
Make it clear that no American aid, however great, wil] causg™ °° 
the least slackening of our own efforts. We are close enough! 
the enemy to realise that we must go all out—and we are doi 
so, under great difficulties. E 

Apart from these quite obvious precautions, you have only! 
respond to the generous and kindly interest of your Amen — 
hosts. I will give you a motto which you will find on eve ‘ang 
railway-crossing in the States. It is: “ Stop, look, listen "—® _— 
I would add: “ Smile.” 
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GREEK FOR GIRLS 


By EDITH ARCHIBALD 
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In his Presidential address at this year’s annual meeting of the 








I a Classical Association Sir Richard Livingstone referred to “the 
E size Fe remarkable figures in the Girls High School at St. Albans, where 
Seren of some two hundred girls in the upper part of the school over 
Bi sty are at present learning Greek. In this article the 
he Near, readmistress of St. Albans High School discusses the value of 
There ceoek in schools in the light of her own experience. 
S, and = 
OM all th T this time when we commemorate the beginning of their 
s Of up heroic struggle, not unworthy of a great past, it is perhaps 
Nere, ay ssecially appropriate to give some account of a plan followed 
S On, anf ome time in one school to foster the study of the literature 
er Varig history of the Greeks, so that, in spite of the sometimes 
' diversng ting claims of the many subjects in the present-day 
nore th -iculum, Greek may have the place which is its due as an 


source ce In the majority of girls’ 


sqtial part of a liberal education. 
French is the first 


hols it may be taken for granted that 

















MeN. yave studied. This is generally followed later by another 
) ationg which, in a large number of cases, may be Latin. 
ith gre to the plan to be described, Greek and Latin are 
mm. Tul od on an equality. French is studied first, and the second 
Menicay ae idded when the Lower Fourth Form is reached, may 
hess. | o- esther Latin or Greek [Thus the two languages learnt may 
he doll French and Latin or French and Greek. During this year 
— . story svilabus consists of Greek and Roman History taken 
like th spularly and in outline, thus providing a background for the 
» aS WH dy of the ancient languages. All learn Greek and Roman 
gland 4 Yitory. An opportunity is given later of adding the second 
madi cient language, if desired, by an intensive course. The special 
Ure On whiects characteristic of girls’ schools—Music, Art, Housecraft— 
busineg their usual place. 
a What is the main object of the plan? The production of 
aie yssical scholars? Scholarship is for the few. Would it not be 
nly il wiser to leave Greek for the Sixth Form? But there are some 
sity an Sdvantages from its presence at an earlier stag: in the curriculum. 
ff The plan arose primarily from a profound conviction that the 
ris udium generale of a school gains by the presence of Greek. 
sien If Greek is to have an assured place in the school course, this 
pe be better achieved by inserting it in the Middle School 
: than by leaving it to fortuitous possibilities later on. 
expre {nother factor was the desire to make Greek available for others 
sh thin those who may later read classics. According to this plan 
ot does not oust Latin, nor does Latin drive out Greek. 
shoul 1 supplements the other, and at the same time It 1s certainly 
can at Greek has a special appeal for some types of minds 
a mpervious to the excellences of Latin. It may not be irrelevant 
oa suggest that if classical propaganda is to be based 
= ‘B solely or even mainly on the usefulness of Latin, to the 
sal xclusion of Greek, a most valuable asset in classical apologetics 
Javin a pe 
on Setting aside the exact linguistic training through which either 
hou aicient language can strengthen all thé language-teaching in a 
e tal school, Latin and Greek represent characteristic values differing 
it tv it their precise kind. The contribution of Greek differs from 


j ani that of Latin as Greek differed from Roman, but of all subjects 
rrititfy ~Greek is perhaps the one which can, to the widest extent, enrich 
To say nothing of the more 
terminology, so largely 
scientific study 
Ionian 


: content of the education given. 
scientific 
there is an added interest in 
some first-hand knowledge of 
foundations of 


het elligent understanding of 
Greek, 
who have 

intellectual adventurers who laid the 
SOD ind 


those 


science. 


(ni in response to their own request, it Is interesting to note, 


eopit struc in Greek has been given from time to time to a Sixth 





ip specialising in Science. In the course of five terms 


p t has found possible to read some carefully chosen passages 
pom =O pr d verse and to study in rough outline the development 
1 t Greek thought. It may be of interest to mention the case of 
in who specialised in science, and is now working as 
us f medicine in the Far East, who invariably carries with 
travels her Homer Greek New Testament. 
Sixth Form group, including those specialising with 
English and modern 
study in each 


informal 


On er O1 “I and her 


Entrance in classics, 
further 


University 
tudies, Greek made the 
inguaze represented All joined in 
“Xpla ry talks b? a classical member of the staff on Aristotle’s 


was basis of 
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tics, extracts from which were read and discussed in con- 
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nexion with the literature of the different languages. Such 
a course does not necessarily involve a knowledge of 
Greek in everyone, although it is greatly facilitated by an 
acquaintance with Greek on the part of some members of the 
class. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than indicate the uses of a 
knowledge of Greek in history-teacting, when, for instance, 
present-day events can be viewed in the light of the chronicles 
of empires and tyrannies in the ancient world, nor, with regard 
to English, need the value be emphasised of a contact, not merely 
through translation, with some of the literature which has been 
the inspiration of so much of our own, such as Comus, Lycidas, 
the poems of Matthew Arnold. To students of the English 
language there comes the more adequate understanding of such 
periods as the Renaissance and of the works of such men as 
Erasmus and Sir. John Cheke. It may be suggested that too 
much is being claimed for the value of a study which must in 
the present conditions of school curricula be all too limited. 
But if Greek is taught with intelligence and enthusiasm, it may 
well become for those who learn it “the golden key to unlock 
treasures,” as Gibbon described it. Could not Greek, like Latin, 
have its own defined place in courses in the interests 
of a wider and more liberal education? Need this golden key 
continue to be for most a treasure not indeed unknown but out 
of reach? ot pas a adAN ov. 
“Left forgotten . No, they did not forget it, but they could 
not reach it.” 


school 
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PEOPLE AND KING 


By G. M, YOUNG 


HAVE made what to some people may seem the belated 
I set down my own thoughts and feelings about 
the abdication of King Edward VIII, because I think the record 
may be of some interest, and perhaps value, to those who study 
the psychology of institutions, and of social relations. I had never 
seen King Edward. I doubt if first and last I had spent five 
minutes thinking about him. I had heard the usual anecdotes 
about him, particularly bis wonderful tact in dealing with poor 
people, working people. I was vaguely aware that he led an 
unconventional life, but I knew no one who knew him, and, caring 
little for gossip of any kind, I particularly dislike the gossiping of 
the unknown about the well-known. To me, in fact, he 
was only a name and a figure in a historic sequence, and I must 
have been one of the last people in the country to hear of Mrs. 
Simpson. 


decision to 


These things being so, I was amazed by the strength, and still 
more the peculiar quality, of my feelings. When the storm broke, 
I found that I could not get on with my work. I could do nothing 
but buy newspapers and search for light. Naturally, the constitu- 
tional aspects of the affair interested me greatly: they are my 
business. The political and party doings round about it seemed 
to me mere froth. The sight, and sound, of the people making 
up its mind in twos and threes, in railway-carriages and market- 
places, was the most impressive spectacle I have ever known. As 
an incident, but one perhaps of some significance, I could not 
help noticing how quickly and firmly opinion articulated itself in 
the Women’s Institutes. I mixed with the shopping-crowds in a 
Kentish borough. From every third group, at least, I caught the 
words, “his mother.” 


But all this did not help me to identify my own emotion, and 
the clue was put into my hands in a curious way. I am no col- 
lector of books, but I have my fancies, and among them is a 
Victorian Parlour-Book, Italy Illustrated, in crushed 
morocco. Taking it carelessly wrapper, I 
the lovely binding, and the pang of sorrow was unmistakable. I 
thought I should that again,” because that 
was exactly what I had felt when my tame seagull flew away, or 
Kings and Queens of England were 
On the critical day, the day of Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech, I had to go to London. I am fond of Christmas 
celebrations—so long as I am not required to take an active part 

I love Santa Claus and Snow White and all the rest 
ind I always enjoy, with fresh pleasure every time, the 
at Paddington. But this time I winced, literally 
ind physically winced, at the Ihe coloured posters were 
as bad. I didn’t want to go to Cheltenham Spa, or to Bath, the 


Queen of the West And 


green 
out of its scratched 


said: “I never feel 


my picture-cards of the 
accidentally burnt. 
ind its 


in them 
of it 
Christmas show 


sight. 


I never wanted to go 


mywhere again, 


‘ 
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then I realised what had happened to me: the binding had been 
scratched, the seagull was gone: and I could never be happy 
again in a world which had gone so hopelessly wrong. 

Well, there you are. I cannot analyse it further. It simply 
rushed up from some hidden depth and took possession of me— 
so completely that I was not altogether at ease again till, at the 
Coronation, the seagull came back and the scratch on the binding 
turned out to have been only a bad dream. But I have been 
thinking about it ever since, and putting questions to myself 
about it. Could I have felt like that about anyone except the 
King? No—quite impossible. Then wherein does the King 
differ from everybody else? I think the that the 
King, or more exactly, the King-subject relation, is given, like 
the family-child relation. I did nothing to make it: it has 
always been there: it is a universe. 


answer is 


To the young child, I suppose, the system of relations which 
make up the family is the only universe: and its characterising 
quality is—security. Rightly, therefore, the rulers of Russia and 
Germany make it their business to destroy this sense of security 
in the family and substitute the sense of security in the party— 
the place where nothing can go wrong: which, after all, in this 
world or another, is where we al! want to be. Nulla molestia, 
nulla tragedia, lacrima nulla, is the child’s idea of a happy day. 
What he does with his happiness is, within limits, his own con- 
cern. And the tragedia of 1936 was that the universe of public 
security—an unconscious projection, I suggest, of that primitive 
security—was jarred: perhaps was fractured. 
which. But the day was spoilt. 


sense of family 
We could not tell 


MOSCOW ONCE 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


IN 


WO sailors sauntered towards the Moskva. A girl watched 

them go by. Her yellow hair was closely cropped. Her 
eyes were luminous and grey. When the sailors were out of 
sight, she turned her face upwards to the sun and let its warmth 
embrace her. It was a symbolic action. Yesterday thousands 
upon thousands of soldiers, sailors and marines had tramped 
across the Red Square. Aeroplanes roared overhead. Stalin and 
the generals showed themselves to the people. Radio-sets were 
posted at street-corners, so that none could escape the spate of 
martial music and exhortations. Today the people wanted to 
relax. Disciplined units were broken into young men who walked 
leisurely through the squares and pathways. They were not out- 
wardly communicative. The two sailors spoke not a word to each 
other. They gave no sign that they had seen the comely girl 
who sat alone in the sunlight. They went slowly down the path 
until they found an empty bench. They sat, and their faces 
were turned upwards to the sun. 

Down the path came a matron. She wore a fur-coat and an 
array of wristbands and necklaces. She walked, looking neither 
to the left nor to the right, until she crossed the Moskva, and 
then she paused and leaned against the parapet. I think she did 
not notice that the features of the Kremlin, softened by many 
decades of wind and snow and rain, were mirrored in the water. 
I think she did not notice the elements at all. For it was clear 
that her temperament and blood were not those of a Slav people. 
Persecution, or the fear of persecution, had brought her to 
Moscow, and she was too old in years, too set in her habits, to 
accept the ways of another generation. Or was it in Moscow 
itself that she faced persecution and, in the impersonal ruthlessness 
of the revolution, the loss of one she loved? There was some- 
thing ‘stronger even than the call of race which made her obtrude 
the little wealth she had in discordant finery 


I knew the Russian joy in the elements. Some days beforehand 
a pilot picked me up at Pahlevi, on the Caspian Sea. He was 
dour, suspicious, unfriendly. We flew low along the coast, and 
at every village there were people sitting in the sun, and they 
waved their welcomes as the shadow of the aeroplane swept near 
them. They were making a holiday of an anniversary of their 
Republic’s incorporation in the Soviet Union, and I thought that 
the pilot did not want me to see them at play. He seemed to 
change his course, so that I could see the full reach of the oil- 
fields before he brought his aeroplane into Baku. He left the 
A few hours later I strolled along 
the sea-front and joined a fair-skinned Caucasians, 
Persians and Mohammadan women fully veiled. A man sat on a 
He saw me, and his stubborn 


airfield without any salutation. 
crowd of 


bench with his wife and child 
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face was suddenly lit with a smile. The pilot 

at last to his environment. It was a loitering cro 
stretch easy limbs in the sunlight. But the tempo changed 

the sun went down. People filled the little cobnsutn’ ani 
clanging trams, and far into the night there was a conf 2 
whirl of music and the high-pitched laughter of the youn 
morrow, in a few hours’ time, would come the onan 
workers to the oil-fields and the factories. It was the you re 
the eager who marned them. —— 


was TECOncilej 
wd, Content to 


And so I believed that 1 was travelling through a lay 
fantastically rich in manhood. Day after day I saw the aa 
villages in their sweep of meadows and cornfields, and the ie 
communities gathered at the railway-stations to watch the bi 
train furrowing its way to Moscow. Rostov and Kharkoy tin 
of smoke and steel, set the passengers talking of the greatest city 
they had ever seen. They were determined that | should 
impressed. But Moscow, like Baku, was still on holiday. 1 ha 
missed the parade in the Red Square and the elaborate speeches: 
but I should see the citizens in repose. I could have wished fe 
no better conclusion to my pilgrimage from India. q 

As a British Islander, I asked for a room in the best hote 
and when this was refused I raised my demand and asked be 
a bath. My insistence was eventually rewarded, and I was le 
to a chamber which had no furniture save a bath suspended 2 
four uneven legs. I laid my clothes on the floor, where the 
remained quite unhirmed until I pulled out the plug. But the 
had already received more than one inundation in the mount; 
fords of Persia, and they would dry in the sun. I set off, wy. 
comfortable and happy, for the Kremlin. 

And here I was, outside the sandstone walls, regarding ordinay 
Soviet citizens: two sauntering sailors, a girl with luminous gre 
eyes, a woman hugging her fur-coat, though the long winter 
was over and the earth pulsated with life. The Soviet had ma 
May Day a festival of its own, but where a hibernating peopk 
wait for the first flush of summer, the early days of May stir an 
freshen the blood. In Baku and Moscow the sun-worship wa 
a natural worship. For worship with the Russian is instinctive 
In no other city—in that spiritually distant year, 1930—could yo 
have seen crude cartoons of Pope Pius the Eieventh displayed 
within a few yards of a church, where, at. the open door, of 
men stood to recite their litanies. In no other city would yo 
have seen an unfinished, but magnificent, tomb rising from th 
chief square to house the embalmed corpse of a revolutionan 
leader. Nature is terrible and kind, and, unlike the other citis 
of the world, Moscow makes no attempt to escape from Natur 
It retains the smell of the soil, and the blizzards and the w 
are great realities. 

Napoleon drove into the Kremlin exhausted and uneasy. Tk 
streets were almost empty, and, unlike Vienna or Berlin, Mosco 
had few dignitaries hurrying to pay their homage. They wer 
obviously slow to acknowledge that the conqueror’s arrival at th 
Kremlin meant the end of their country’s resistance. The 
Napoleon saw the fires assail the wooden houses and lighted 
beams hurtle through the air. The ruler of Paris might goven 
France, but, in 1812, the spirit of Russia governed Moscow a 
made its consuming flames a beacon of hope to the strickt 
Continent. People who wrestled with the elements and with th 
forest fires had no overwhelming fear of a charred city, or: 
scorching of the rejuvenating soil. 

I wanted to sense, if I could, the milieu of Moscow, com 
munistic and burdened with history, before the round of vis 
to offices and factories, the tiresome concession to left-wm 
orthodoxy and the Five Years’ Plan was due to begin. I a 
wanted, as a British Islander, to do the correct thing, and 
knocked boldly at large door. I rather at a loss 

addressing the man who stood before me in strictly convention 
attire, and whose face registered as much amusement as his alo 
station in life would permit. thre 


was 


After an absence of nearly th 
years from Europe, it was hard to realise that the Embassy de 
would be opened by an English butler. Extra-territoria] stat 
was never more delicately or more firmly poised. 





OwInc to the shortage of paper it is more than ever 


necessary for readers to place a firm order for 


The Spectator with a newsagent or direct with the 


publishing office at 99 Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 
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HE ‘twenties of this century are constantly being upbraided 
as a period of intellectual laxity and moral decadence. We 
“, assured that our present discontents are largely due to the 
tai of that flippant decade, and that had the moral earnestness 


the ‘thirties come but a few years earlier, then we should not 
op te + . “ ? : . : cay 
“st allowed the Great Opportunity of 1919 to slip so silkily 
ha 3 





through our fingers. It is true to some extent that during those 
- happy years our thoughts drifted rudderiess between the 
jiillusion of the elderly and the irrelevance of the Bright Young 
Things. Yet the effervescence of that period certainly added a 
champagne-quality to post-war life, and do we really regret today 
that a generation which has been caught in two world-wars should 
have had a few short years at least in which to sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade? Noor is it fair to say that serious minds 
during that gay epoch were not taking stock of the future. We 
il] remember the “Today and Tomorrow ” series of Messrs. 
Kegan Paul. Many of these volumes appeared before the solemn 
notes of 1930 had begun to strike. Wehad that masterpiece of 
English prose, Bertrand Russell’s What I Believe. We had 
Professor Haldane’s Daedalus; we had the Thrasymachus oi 
Professor Joad; we had Mr. Roxburgh’s prescient volume on 
the future of the public schools. Nobody can glance at this 
series today and contend that the later "twenties were in fact a 
meadow of empty thought. The opportunities offered by the 
series appeared to be unending, and we were all looking forward 
with sympathetic interest to Sir Horace Wilson’s Palinurus: or 


the Future of Appeasement. ‘Then came the war. 
* 7 7. * 






It is a welcome symptom that Messrs. Kegan Paul should now 
be reviving their series in a different and more topical form. The 
new pamphlets are edited by Francis Williams, one of the few 

men who really possess a “ Today and Tomorrow” mind, since 

in thinking of tomorrow he does not forget that yesterday had 
some good points as well. The new series, which concentrates 
upon prob'ems of reconstruction, is grouped under the general 
title of “ The Democratic Order.” I have been reading this week 
one of the more recent pamphlets entitled Reconstruction and 

Peace. The author of this lucid memorandum is stated to be 
a “well-known public man,” and hides his fame under the 
simple pseudonym of Balbus, the man who built a wall. It is a 
good wall, clear and strong, and will help to canalise the spate 
of confused thinking which is today depositing layers of mud 
upon the public mind. Balbus must be not only a famous but 
also an energetic man. He has added to his wall a further course 
of bricks in the shape of an article in the Fortnightly Review 
which he calls “Reconstruction and the U.S.S.R.” It will 
generally be agreed that the Prime Minister is right in himself 
refraining and in discouraging his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment from indulging at the present moment in any detailed 
forecasts of the shape of things to come. The firm fine lines 
of the Atlantic Charter provide for the moment all the official 
guidance which any sensible man should require. Yet it is fitting 
that in the interval unofficial discussion should be carried on 
upon the problems of reconstruction, if only in the hope that when 
the distant day of decision eventually arrives the public shall not 
be quite so ignorant of the true proportions of the problem as 
they were in December, 1918. 

7 . * * 


ey 


One of the main merits of Balbus is that he is not dominated 
by a single idea. It is frequently stated that the fundamental 
error of the negotiators of the 1919 settlement was that their 
minds were obsessed by the formula of “ self-determination ” 
even as the minds of those who negotiated the more durable 
Vienna treaties of 1814-1815 were obsessed by the doctrines of 
“legitimacy” and the “balance of power.” We went to Paris 
in that January of 1919 fired by the ideal of “liberation” and 
convinced that the main cause of war was to be sought in the 
vague phrase “oppressed nationalities.” We felt that if only 
the new frontiers of Europe could be drawn in such a manner 
a t0 group peoples of a given nationality under governments of 
their choosing, then the naturally pacific instincts of man 

iccorded unrestricted development and an era of peace 
would be ensured. It was only when we came to work out the 
letails that we discovered that Europe was net a parchment upon 
Which some new pattern could easily be traced as on a palimpsest, 
but an organism of flesh and arteries and veins. We found, 
for instance, that the economic structure of the Austro-Hungarian 


own 


W ould be 
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Empire had been evolved through centuries, and that to follow 
the strictly national frontiers would be to sever vital lines of 
communication and to separate productive areas from both their 
markets and their sources of supply. All discussions between 
human beings are subject to the short-circuiting produced by 
facile phrases. The most dangerous of all the words current 
during the Paris Conference was the French word “ viable.” It 
was essential, we were assured, to render Czechoslovakia “ viable,” 
or, in other words, immediately capable of a political and economic 
existence of her own. Rumania must also be “ viable,” and so 
must be the kingdom of the Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes. 
Had we interpreted that word “ viable” as meaning “ economically 
prosperous,” it might have proved a valuable corrective to our 


“ > 


orgy of “self-determination”; but as we interpreted it as 
meaning “economically self-supporting,” we were tempted to 
fiddle artificially with the frontier-lines and thereby to create 


minority-problems more dangerous than those which we were 


able to solve. 
* . . + 

I have always felt that there might be some danger that those 
who journey to the next Peace Conference will in their turn be 
dominated by a single idea and will become as obsessed by the 
conception of economic solidarity as we were by the conception 
of self-determination. It is for this reason that I welcome so 
warmly the rigid clarity of the Atlantic Charter as the more 
detailed elaboration of that formula which one finds in the 
writings of Balbus. Implicit in each is the realisation that peace 
has two equally important facets—the political and military facet 
and the social and cconomic facet. The Atlantic Charter lays 
it down that as between the military and the civilian Powers, as 
between the aggressor and the pacific nations, there shall be no 
equality of military treatment. Until that far distant date when 
peace is firmly established, the military Powers will be disarmed 
and the civilian Powers will not. Yet while depriving the militant 
nations of the opportunities of war, it is not intended to deprive 
them of the opportunities of peace. It is on these general lines 
that Balbus elaborates his theory. On the one hand he recognises 
that political and military security can only be attained by the 
predominance of force remaining on the side of the pacific 
nations ; on the other hand he believes that social and economic 
security can only be achieved by combination on a basis of equal 
opportunity. He sees two zones of insecurity, of what he well 
calls two “fault-lines in the tectonics of the world’s political 
structure,” namely, the line from Helsinki to Palestine and the 
line from Manchukuo to the East Indies. He believes that by 
reasonable planning between the “Three U’s”—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R.—the tension in 
these zones could be reduced to manageable proportions and 
the road left open for similar planning in the several inter- 
national zones of economic production. - 

* * * * 

Along some such lines as these must our thoughts of future 
reconstruction be directed. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross is for- 
tunately too imaginative a man to allow the work of his com- 
mittee to be confined to the mere accumulation of surpluses or 
himself to become the great provision-merchant of the world. 
Inevitably it will expand into a Supreme Economic Council intent 
not merely upon relieving immediate scarcity, but upon planning 
the slow stages of future economic co-operation. I trust that 
these plans will before the war ends be sufficiently cemented to 
withstand the great tides of nationalism which are bound to be 


released. e 





TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


The Management wish to apologise to our many 
advertising friends who have recently been unable to 
obtain space in our columns When, however, it is 
realised that the recent further reduction in the size ot 
“The Spectator” only allows for approximately 20 
pages of advertisements per month, whereas in pre-wat 


years we published nearly four times this amount, our 


ditticulties will be appreciated. While we are still doing 
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Tatler British and Russian 





** Alexander Nevsky.’’ At the 
Propaganda Shorts. 
Alexander Nevsky has previously been shown in London only 
to the Film Society, and it is a good choice for the re-opening 
of the Tatler in Charing Cross Road and the launching there of 
an Anglo-Soviet Film Season. This historical film is scarcely 
in the first rank of Soviet productions—in spite of Eisenstein’s 
collaberztion in scenario and direction—but the parallel between 
the attack on Novgorod by the Teutonic Knights in 1242 and 
the German attack on Leningrad today gives the film a grotesque 
topicality. Alexander Nevsky was made in 1938, and since then 
thirteenth-century history has been repeating itself with a night- 
marish accuracy. When Eisenstein and Vasiliev were re-enact- 
ing the Teutonic Knights’ tactic of the “armoured wedge” at 
Lake Peipus they can scarcely have anticipated how closely the 
Nazi panzerdivisionen three years later were to follow an 
identical pattern of manoeuvre on that same battlefield. The 
film reveals a most remarkable similarity between the employ- 
ment of heavily-armoured horsemen supported by foot-soldiers 
and bowmen and the modern use of tank formations in associa- 
tion with infantry and artillery. Nevsky allows the enemy wedge 
to plunge deep into his forward troops and then, when it is 
heavily engaged, attacks it on either flank with fiying wedges 
of his own. The Teutonic Knights, forced on the defensive, 


use their shields and spears to form a solid fort around their 
foot-soldiers, but a Russian in armour at last breaks the ring 
and Nevsky’s men stream through the gap. The Germans 


retreat headlong, but their heavy equipment is unsuitable for 
the terrain and they crash in hundreds through the ice of the 
lake. The audien:e is left hoping that 1941’s winter campaign- 
ing in Russia will prove true to_ historical precedent! 
Prokofiev’s music provides a remarkably successful atmosphere. 
We have scarcely seen enough Russian war propaganda films 
to arrive yet at a true estimate of their quality. Strong Point 42 
and a poster cartoon called Raid on Moscow, both of which are 
showing at the Tatler, seem a little naive by our own standards. 
The Ministry uf Information’s weekly films are considerably less 
passionate (and often very much duller). Rotha Productions’ 
Battle of the Books is, however, an excellent example of a 
reasoned argument presented with feeling, whilst A Few Ounces 
a Day, from the same company, very ingeniously uses animated 
symbols to hammer home a specific argument for salvage in a 
novel way. The good use to which film material of Russian 
songs and dances is being put to promote understanding of the 
U.S.S.R. abroad in such films as Russian Salad suggests that 
our Allies do not intend to lag behind in their film propaganda. 
EpGAR ANSTEY. 


The London Group and the New English 


THESE two group exhibitions are open at the same time this 
year—the London Group at the Leger Galleries, Old Bond Street, 
and the New English Art Club at the Suffolk Street Galleries. 
The London Group is improved by its smaller size—enforced 
by the war-time absence of some regular exhibitors and by the 
smaller gallery. The Royal Academy, as the years go by, 
chooses a few artists from among the Group’s members—timidly, 
and rather late. However, free personal expression in art 1s 
easier to get across (in this country) than it was when the 
London Group was founded in 1913, and so the Group’s power 
has been dimmed with the years. It is still of use as a nursery 
for promising painters, and “arrived” ones ought to stand by 


it regularly. Several do so: among them, Raymond Coxon, 
Edna Ginesi, R. O. Dunlop, A.R.A., Ivon Hitchens and R. V. 
Pitchforth. There are few surprises and not much war influence: 
but Cannon Street, E.C., by Hans Feibusch, is a good war 
painting. Kenneth Martin, Lawrence Gowing, Morland Lewis 
and K. M. Faussett-Osborne are other artists who show to 


advantage 

The New English Art Club shows far too many works. Who 
could expect to find interest in every one of three hundred and 
non-academic and non-“ modern ”—as 
It is among the drawings that most of 

Two water-colour drawings by Paul 
Nash stand out; so do two river scenes (though they are much 
more retiring) by Philip Connard, R.A. A small head of A. S. 
Hartrick by Vincent Lines, a dancer in costume, Grigorieva, by 
Diana Murphy and Getting Winter Fodder by Thomas Hennell 
have documentary interest as well as merit. There are many 
square yards of boredom to tire the eyes in the rooms of oils, but 


forty-two new pictures, 
almost all of them are? 
the interest is to be found 


it is worth persisting in order to find a few small pieces of 
distinction. John M. Meade’s Terrace on Landsdowne is one 
of these. It shows an appreciation of minor English architecture 


and a real feeling for paint. There are other rewarding pictures— 
such as those by Ethel Walker and Lord Methuen—but between 
them 


a great deal of near-modernism and ill-judged ingenuity. 
JouHN PIrer. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Aftermaths 


Nothing is more potent to make you forget 
pleasant events of today than “the royal aspec 
and war-years, which have the reputation of 
wine-years, have endowed our English world with most abu -" 
sources of lethe. The berried hedgerows ; the stubbles ae 
with clover that the barren spikes of straw are quite invis be, 
the knee-high aftermath that is giving a second crop of we ni 
the silo) ; the gardens bright with flowers almost beyond pr “ 
dent—these and innumerable other charms of the commie 
been seen under sunset skies more splendid than all the eine 
of autumn. An exceptional little wonder for the naturalist = 
London has been the unparalleled number (at least Within - 
experience) of those loveliest of insects, the autumnal butterflies 
not only Admiral, Peacock and Tortoise-shell, but the Quaint 
Comma. I have never seen any at so late a date—there wer 
quite as many as ten in one small garden on October 20th—anj 
in that neighbourhood rarely seen one at all. The textbooks « 
that they are only found in the South-West. It has been 3 
vintage year for them, and to watch them opening and closing 
their crooked wings on a bank of Michaelmas daisies is recreation 
indeed—as good for thesspirit almost as hard work in the harvey 
field. 

Weedy Virtue 

It is an oddity of the year that some of these harvest-fiel 
from which an unexpectedly large proportion of the bumper cro; 
was salved, look almost as if they had still to be mowed. The 
spilth of grain—and indeed of beans and poppies—was such thy 
under the favouring weather the seeds germinated at once ang 
now tear ears of fairly full proportions. A few beans are noy 
like the poppies, in flower. On one farm this supply of food 
was such that the cows were turned in and ate so freely from 
this single source that their unfortunate digestions suffered, |; 
was remarked that some of the sufferers took pains, often thrus- 
ing their noses under the wire fence, to crop the leaves of both 
daisies and buttercups. Now cattle are supposed not to e 
buttercups, which belong to a poisonous tribe. Was not a poet 
laureate accused of a fault in natural history when he wrote 
Thames-side cattle “robbing the golden market of the bees” 
Are buttercups, like many another poison, also a_ beneficent 
remedy in certain states of health? It is, of course, a recent 
discovery, due chiefly to the work of Professor Stapledon, tha 
you cannot feed stock only on such pure grasses as rye. The 
need all manner of chemical substances, however minute in bulk 
that are only supplied in the right form by weeds, among which 
the lesser plantain, yarrow or milfoil and daisies are particular 
recommended. It is even suggested that where crops of a sing 
species of grass are grown little strips alongside should be left 
as necessary sources of weed medicine. Perhaps there is a hin 
or two for the human animal in these discoveries, though } 
does not graze—and often fails to ruminate! 


he 2 
the less goog and 
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Snakes’ Eggs 

A land girl, engaged in the now ladylike occupation of pitch 
ing “muck ” (as Surtees’ Pigg always called it) into a farm-can 
disclosed what she took at first to be some sort of fungus 
mushroom. Then it appeared that the whitish objects had 1 
stalks, and on close inspection they were found to be snakes’ egg 
It goes almost without saying that the species was the gra 
snake, the only tolerably common snake in most parts of Englanc 
Some of these eggs, nearly hatched by the heat of the manur 
were posted to me, and each contained a living snake about 6 
inches in length. It is surprising that animals, to which warm! 
is so necessary, should hatch so late as mid-October. 


In the Garden 

If ever there was a year when the curtailing of plants after th 
have flowered or fruited has brought dividends it is this yea 
A cottage neighbour has recently been enjoying an excellent cro 
of broad beans borne on a row that was cut down ailt 
the first crop. The books discourage this habit, but—accordini 
to local gardeners—not wisely. Pyrethrums at the moment a 
in almost as full flower as they were in June. Doubtless 
sort of compulsion put on plants to produce two crops instea 
of one tends to exhaust both roots and soil. The frequet 
cuttings are no doubt part of the reason why spinach mot 
obviously exhausts the soil than perhaps any other crop. Eve 
abundant manuring does not always restore full fertility in 
first year 
ing is not to be altogether excluded. 
sunflowers (for the sake of seeds as a_hen-food) 
careful to shell the seeds out with little delay or they may 
spoiled by moulds. *Some of the field-crops have been left 10 
late—with the result that the spilt food has attracted game bit 
from far and near! So oily a seed is quite irresistible. 

W. Beach THOMAS 
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LETTERS TO 


HOME GUARD NEEDS 


_As one of the men in the Home Guard, I would like to comment 
on the timely article by a battalion commander in your last 
ee thing is lacking,” he states, “regular attendance on 
aera of all ranks.” This, it appears, is felt all over England, and, 
Y reant it Colonel Sampson suggests—and in other journals others 
nee suggested the same—a certain number of compulsory parades. If 
ae Home Guard is workable at all this should not be necessary in a 
- that is fighting for its life. ‘That it should be necessary sug- 

all, or that it is not workable 


ther that it is not workable at 


gests e1tD 
ng arrangements 


SIR, 





pniefly 


“ One 


ge 





yoder the ex st 

I can only speak of the “country” point of view, but it is in the 
qyntry that an invading horde of air-borne troops will have to be 
yr ith. The opimon of Home Guardsmen in the country is that 
ne whole force has altered its complexion. In June, 1940, men were 
wked to join principally to keep watch for parachute troops. The 


srginal instructions posted here on June 31st, 1940, asking for volun- 
Ue ‘ } ” 

teers, speaks solely of “ getting patrols organised *—four patrol points 
‘patrols must be arranged 


i—and the notice concludes: 


nuoned 








vhole area. It is much to be desired that such arrange- 

be made as shall cause as little inconvenience to each 

r the corps as possible.” It was under these conditions 
country men joined, and faithfully they kept the one or two 
week on the hill. Later we were told the Home Guard 
armed with rifles, so that they could round up or snipe 





I tists, and it was noticeable that the attendances for rifle drill 
were not quite so good—day time parades being more difficult because 
of the full-ttme life country people live. Nowadays the Home Guards- 
s expected to be almost as efficient a soldier as the regular, fully 
ined in anti-tank measures, machine guns, “ flame throwing,” &c., 
and necessarily the training for such a standard is very considerable 

iverage Home Guardsman in the country, who has 
longer day’s work than his cousin in the town, does 
has the time to be made into a real soldier. He knows 
mpossible for him to attend every parade, and, therefore, he 

none—except patrols—as he feels that part-time attendance 
would render him inefficient, and an inefficient weapon is more 
ndrance than help 
I believe, therefore, that to make parades in the country areas com- 
pulsory would only result in an almost universal resignation. Natur- 
are some who have the time for more than patrols, and 
hese could be as efficiently trained as possible, as a separate force, to 
man one or more “ posts ”—according to the number of men available 
In towns, would it not be possible for all employers to give members 
of the Home Guard a half-day for training—on the lines of early 
dosing in shops—rather than have Sunday parades which inevitably 
mply competition with the Church and which, therefore, can be 





rally, the 





attend 
attends 











exploited as a justification for absenteeism? 
The town areas would have an efficient—if amateur—defence force, 
ry areas could be responsible for an ever vigilant patrolling. 
‘ring that the majority of the men are employed in every-day 
vork, the key-note of the Home Guard must be simplicity, 
f it is to be of real value, and if we are to be spared that uncom- 
fortable feeling that the Prime Minister is being misinformed when 
the Home Guard as “ nearly two million strong.”—Yours 

DoriAN WILLIAMS 








Hawtreys, at Llangedwyn Hall, Oswestry. 


WHY RUSSIA FIGHTS 


I welcome and fully endorse the conclusion drawn by Mr. Philips 
Price from my book Soviet Russia “that but for what the Bolsheviks 
the twenty years in Russia Hitler’s hordes would 
ong ago have been on the Urals.” At the same time I would like 
Pp a point or two which may interest not only the author 


. : 
ear uf 
and the reviewer. The book was written in the prehistoric days before 


have done in last 


une 22nd, and even the postscript was drafted on that very day. The 
most urgent practical question was at that time not whether Russia 
would fight if attacked, but whether there was any likelihood of her 
ming down on the anti-Nazi side on her own initiative. As one of 
the main features of my analysis was the descripton of the growing 
weig irmaments in industrial production, I took it for granted 


that the Soviets would fight tooth and nail, if attacked. On the other 


hand, I tried to disprove what was then a not unusual illusion among 
sympathisers with the great achievements of Russia, that the Soviet 
Government might enter the war even if such an attack did not take 
Place; but this must not be interpreted as an expression of despall 
n So will and ability to fight back in case of attack, although 
the political conditions of the struggle are tragically worse today than 
they would have been two years ago 


r 


a remark which has been 
that Soviet 


gladly take the opportunity of correcting 


While 


convinced 


us guestioned by your reviewer 

Russ vould have to fight in the near future, 1] thought it net unhkely 
Mat Russian workers and peasants would be unwilling “to wage 
a life-and-death struggle for the maintenance of the existing régime.” 
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THE EDITOR 


Nobody can be more relieved than I that the willingness of the 
Russian people to give and hazard all they have has been proved 
beyond doubt. At the same time I still believe that the exigencies 
of the war will bring about important changes in the structure 
of the régime, changes which will have to take into account the 
essentially democratic character of Soviet society. To deduce 
the strength of Russian resistance mainly from “the national 
consciousness of Russia which can flame up like a latent 
volcano,” seems a very unsatisfactory explanation. It is true that for 
some years past “ Soviet patriotism ” has been assiduously cultivated 


by the authorities 3ut apart from the fact that this propaganda was 
never predominantly nationalist, it would appear from the very meagre 

that since the outbreak of the war the Soviet Govern- 
ment has taken great pains to stress the international and anti-fascist 
aspect of the struggle. Russian nationalism clearly unsuited 
as an explanation of the resistance of the non-Russian minorities, and 
rly the Ukrainians, whose guerillas are apparently as numerous 
any 


data available 
seems 


particula 
and courageous as 

This brings me to the final point, the reasons for the Nazi 
on Soviet Russia. Mr. Philips Price roughly accepts at its face-value 
what Hitler and Ribbentrop said on this subject; I do nothing of 
the kind. It is more than doubtful whether the industrial and military 
power of Russia really increased during 1939-41 in comparison with 
that of Germany. But it is certain that Russia’s strategic position 
deteriorated with every victory of the Nazis. In spite of Hitler’s 
assertions, he and his army command cannot have had serious mis- 
givings on the purely defensive policy of the Soviet Union. Although 
every theory concerning the reasons for the Nazi 


attack 


attack is at present 
necessarily guesswork, the most likely guess is probably the baulking 
of all other Nazi designs by British sea-power or, more correctly, by 
British air-power and Anglo-American sea-power. Only by winning 
the hegemony over Russia, and thereby over the Continent, can the 
Nazis hope to become blockade-proof, and to acquire the staying-power 
necessary for a very long war. For this reason the Caucasus. 
oil production of more than 30 million tons yearly, is one of the 
strategic key positions of the world. By holding the Nazis 
they can reach it, the war will certainly not yet be won; but by 
permitting the Nazis to conquer it, the duration of the war would 
be extended in a manner which it is difficult to contemplate with 
equanimity.—Yours faithfully, E. STRAUSS 


WHICH POLAND ? 
S1r,—Professor Gorka 
History of Poland ; 


states historical facts ” 


with its 


before 


disagrees with my review ot the Cambridge 
why I cannot understand, for in his letter he 

with which I mostly agree, but which 
not stated in the Cambridge History. The 
history is that old Poland was a kingdom of landowners, new Poland 
a nation of all Poles; the nineteenth century the 
from one to the other—a development which should have been the 
central theme of the Cambridge History and which Professor G 





were 


essential fact of Polish 


saw development 





= 

















has summarily indicated in his social analysis of the 1830 a 
revolts. New Poland grew out of old Poland, and inevitab 
some of its elements (as British democracy has not always escaped 
some of the vices of British “ plutocracy”); the ambition to recover 
he “ Borderlands,” an ambition with no national stificatic t 
based on the Polish latif ia, was part of this nd was 
—despite Professor Gorka’s denial—an essential e revoit 
of 1363 

The only historical statem of Professor Gorka’s which I find 
surprising is his denial of peasant revolt in Galicia in 1846 To 
borrow his phrase, this revolt no one (except Professor Gorka) has 
ever questioned explanation is either that the 


The usual Polish 
t 








peasants were Ukrainians or that they were inspired by Austrian 
officials rhe first is altogether true—out of a hundred ages 
which were centres of revolt only two were Ukrainian; the second 





foundation, but while Polish writers (and others) have 


Austrian policy of supporting the 


has some 
ttacked 
] ; ¥y) , * " » ha heen va | , + + the ter tr mir * 
ords, no Polish voice has been raised agains ve later Austrian polic 


) i nst their 


of supporting the lords aga 


peasants against the 


the 





peasants 





Professor Gorka produces a formic 


the Treatv of Riga; but these have little relevance, for the impx 
date is not that of the final treaty (March 18th, 1921), but of the pre- 
minaries on October 12th, 1920, when the White Armies pportec 


sull a menace to Ru 


were undeniably 


blished a frontie far to the east of 





Powers had proposed ; it took over four million 












White Russians from Russia; it was agreed to 

ment, Decause the Ciy il w irs were jus! end ng . i 
veginning. Poland took advantage of her temporary superior 

is the Bolsheviks had earlier ntended to take advantage of 
theirs Now both Poland and 1 are abandoning claims based 
upon dead traditions and seek a settlement of self-determination ne 





that ment will not be the Treaty of Riga 

I am entitled to resent the suggestions that I have written anything 
hostile to the Polish people It was the Cambridge Htstor vhich 
was unfair to the Poles ; for by f ng to describe the historic cess 
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of Polish awakening it minimised the Polish achievement and indeed 
saddled new Poland with all the vices of the Polish lords. Poland of 
the latifundia was the irreconcilable enemy of Russia; a democratic 
Poland is not. Having now made this point at some length in your 
columns, it would serve no useful purpose to make it further.— 
Yours, &c., A. J. P. Tayvor. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


AMERICA UNDERSTOOD 


Sir,—I read with the greatest delight Mr. Canham’s eulogy of 

Notes for Your Guidance. It seems a pity that anything so good and 

understanding should be limited in its sphere. Would it not be 

possible to issue similar “ Guidances” to all who go out to posts 

in the Empire?—1l am, &c., MarjoriE M. ANDERSON. 
25 Hillhead Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 





Sir,—I have read with interest the article by Erwin D. Canham in 
your issue of October 24th, and previous articles in The Spectator on 
Anglo-American Co-operation. It occurs to me that you may- be 
interested to see the attached list of books and pamphlets which we 
have published recently, or have in preparation, intended to spread 
a knowledge of American history and institutions in this country. 
We got the list out in August, in connexion with the excellent courses 
on American history organised by the Board of Education in the 
summer holidays for the benefit of teachers. Since the list was printed, 
several items in it, announced as forthcoming, have already been 
published, namely two more volumes in the “World Today” series, 
Canada, by B. K. Sandwell, and South America, by J. B. Trend, and 
the first Oxford Pamphlet on America, D. W. Brogan’s on American 
Foreign Policy. A. J. Brown’s Oxford Pamphlet on the Arsenal of 
Democracy is in proof, and will be published in November. 

The most important item in the list is perhaps the first, Allan 
Nevins’ Brief History of the United States. This is in the press, and 
we hope to publish it before the end of the year. Though its 
principal usefulness will perhaps be in secondary schools, it is not 
written in the least as a textbook, and we hope that the general public 
will benefit by it also. I am sure that to promote a reasonable and 
sympathetic attitude towards America in this country, which can only 
be based on a real knowledge of America, is not only a good thing 
in itself, and essential in a long view for post-war co-operation, but 


also, in an indirect way, is extremely good propaganda.—Yours 
faithfully, A. L. P. NorRINGTON. 


The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


S1r,—In his article on “ China and Japan,” Sir John Pratt would have 
us believe now that the Burma Road was closed on July 17th, 1940, 
“in order that Great Britain might gain the three-months’ breathing- 
space required to meet and defeat the Nazi onslaught in the autumn,” 
whereas, in fact, whatever may have been the general considerations 
of such a policy, this one is, to say the least, the least tenable. 
The closure of the Burma Road had marked only one of the many 
stages of the official policy of placating the Japanese militarists. (Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, too, has testified to that as far as the U.S. policy was 
concerned.) In March of that year, not to go further back still, the 
British Ambassador in Tokyo, Sir Robert Craigie, stated, in a public 
speech, that any misunderstanding there was between Japan and 
Britain, was what was fostered by interested third parties, and that 
otherwise “ both are ultimately striving for the same objective—a lasting 
peace and the preservation of our institutions from extraneous and 
subversive influences.” On June 14th the Japanese began the blockade 
of Tientsin Concessions, ignoring the British Government's readiness 
to meet them half way. On the 19th an agreement was reached, 
and the blockade was lifted the next day. But four days later Japan 
demanded closure of the Burma Road. 

Great indignation was shown, and precautionary protests were made 
by the public, the radical Press and in the House of Commons, 
against this as against Sir Robert Craigie’s speech before. When 
the British Government agreed to the closure, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek pointed out, in a statement, that this would not hasten peace, 
but, on the contrary, “ will lengthen the duration and widen the scope 
of hostilities,’ and Britain would be forfeiting China’s friendship. 
Mr. Cordell Hull criticised this “ unwarranted interposition of obstacles 
to world trade.” Mr, Churchill himself, the new Prime Minister, 
explained differently to the House then: “What we have therefore 
made is a temporary arrangement in the hope that the time so gained 
may lead to a solution just and equitable to both parties to the dispute 

ccepted by them both” (my italics). This does not sound 
Jotin Pratt’s present explanation of “the Nazi onslaught in the 


and fre¢ 
like S 
autumn 
May I protest for the umpteenth ume against the irritating habit 
of son failing or unwilling to understand the ordinary 
laws of social dynamics anywhere, in the East or the West, describe 
their operation bevond the Suez as “ Oriental,” and as “ something 
quite beyond the comprehension of the Western mind.” That is what 
Sir John Pratt solemnly says about the contradictions of the Japanese 
Imperialists. Where, in essentials, do these differ from those of other 
and Western varieties, say, German or Italian?—Yours, &c 
3 Redcliffe Place, S.W.10 Jaya Deva. 
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FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 


SIR,—Miss Denby does not contest the main point I made in m 
‘little wrangle with Clough Williams-Ellis: that the vast majorit / 
people would like houses with gardens. It is really important mt 
clear about this point, because very important consequences folloy 
from it as to the size and arrangement of cities. Her letter =, 
raises another point, more difficult to argue briefly and without din 
grams: that of the minimum size of dwelling-plot that is acceptable 
She treats the twelve-to-the-acre standard, which was widely applied 
in suburban housing schemes, though not firmly Statutory, as if j 
were an indefensible fetish. Actually it was a well-considered standard, 
just providing for good light-angles, for reasonable privacy from 
public paths and neighbours’ windows, and for the minimum average 
garden-space required. It is simply not true that local author 
and tenants have generally revolted against it; nor that jt is 
considered too open or spacious a standard. Vast numbers of 
the houses provided by builders, and financed through building. 
societies, were well above this space-standard. Nor is it true that. 
there has been a wholesale desertion of the open suburbs for the city 
centres. The truth underlying some of Miss Denby’s observations 
is that the time and money cost of the suburban journey has, in some 
of our larger cities, reached the limit for the workers who are poorest 
and work the longest hours. Hence, and hence alone, the tendency 
to resume the discarded systems of rehousing slum-dwellers in tene. 
ments or terraced bye-law streets. 

The anomaly of the twelve-houses-per-acre density standard was 
that it only applied to two-storey dwellings in new development 
Clearly there must be a maximum-density standard: otherwise land- 
owners and hard-pressed authorities would be forced to compete with 
each other to get as many dwellings as possible per acre. I have 
suggested elsewhere a standard which provides for health, privacy, 
garden space, &c., but does not, as this one did, load the dice in favour 
of tenements. Under some planning schemes, where, for example, 
only 15 two-storey dwellings per acre are allowed, it is permissible 
to build 30 or 37 flats. Would it not be more scientific to prescribe 
under planning schemes that the floor area per residential acre should 
not exceed some specified figure, say, 12,000 square feet? Given a 
carefully worked-out standard on these lines, which would bar over- 
exploitation of land anywhere, the form of dwellings could be left in 
the main to local administration and local tastes or demands, 

16 Guessens Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. F. J. Ossorn. 


RHEUMATISM AND INDUSTRY 
Sir,—Dr. Sanguinetti (letter The Spectator, October toth) may be 
confident that Lord Horder appreciates fully his pioneer work in 
Kensington as far back as 1921. But the fact that twenty years have 
since passed without the good example then set being followed to any 
great extent is the strongest justification for the “Plan for National 
Action” now put forward by Lord Horder on behalf of the Empire 
Rheumatism Council. It is a deplorable fact that today facilities for 
proper treatment are available for only sbout 10 per cent. of adult 
rheumatic sufferers in our kingdom. The position as to tuberculosis 
and cancer is fortunately far better. In regard to the former means 
of early diagnosis and treatment have been available for some time 
past. Regarding the latter, the Ministry of Health announced in 1938 
a national plan of treatment. Rheumatic disease remains as the one 
serious gap in our otherwise admirable Public Health services.—Yours 





Iles 


faithfully, FRANK Fox 
(Secretary, Empire Rheumatism Council 
RABBITS AND MEN 
Sir,—The letter of Dr. Sanderson-Wells in The Spectator of 


October 17th under the above title has created considerable excitement 
among my many correspondents interested in soil-fertility. It draws 
attention to the importance of our greatest experts on nutrition whose 
services, alas, have hardly ever been utilised. These are mostly 
quadrupeds—our livestock, our domesticated animals and the denizens 
of places like Whipsnade. 

Most of our domesticated animals can give us the greatest possible 
help in deciding some of the chief nutritional questions of the day— 
such as the quality and food value of vegetables, fruit, milk, cereals 
and meat, grown (1) on fertile soil with the help of freshly prepared 
humus and (2) on land alongside treated with artificials and poison 
sprays by the conventional methods of the modern agricultural experi- 
ment station. The wild animals at Whipsnade can also give useful 
information on the nutritive value of our food-preservation processes 
All that is needed is to put simple questions to the animal and to allow 
instinct free play. Our boys and girls could in this way be provided 
with many an interesting problem. I should be glad to pass on to 
my correspondents any results your readers care to send me.—Your 
obedient servant, H. Howarp. 

14 Liskeard Gardens, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SOLDIER 


Sir,—In your issue of May 9th an R.A. gunner in Sussex begs for 4 
copy of Shakespeare to replace one lost on manoeuvres. One wonders 
why he didn’t ask his girl to spend two bob on him.—yYours faithfully, 
AUSTEN EasTwoop 
West Bank, Baghdad, Iraq. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Law of Nations 


ons and the Future of International Law, By P. H. 
Politics and Law in the United States. By 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. each.) 





Foundati 

Winfield. 

D. W. Brogan. 
THESE two little books are part of the new series on current 
roblems edited by Professor Ernest Barker. They fulfil most 
gccessfully the purpose at which they are aimed—tc give the 
general reader the necessary material for an understanding of 
yreent present-day political problems. 

Professor Winfield in his book is chiefly concerned with re- 
futing the popular misconception that there is no such thing as 
International Law. This pessimistic view is due primarily “ to 
the conduct of the Axis Powers in commencing and prosecuting 
the present war,” but it fails to recognise that the International 
Law of Peace is more important than that of War. The former 
has been, and still is, effective, and it will function again with 
increased force after this war is over. It covers a great many 
subjects Which no nation would ever challenge. The chief defect 
of International Law is that it has not succeeded in preventing 
war. In his concluding chapter, Professor Winfield makes 
yarious Suggestions as to how this weakness can be avoided in 
the future. He rejects, I think rightly, the idea of federation, 
which has received so much publicity in recent months. The 
United States has been cited as an illustration of a successful 


federation, but in that country the people speak the same 
language, hold the same political ideas, and have the same 


orical background. None of these conditions exists on the 
Continent. Professor Winfield therefore concentrates his hopes 
on the League of Nations. The chief difficulty in the past has 
been that the various countries were not prepared to make any 
sacrifices for the sake of the League. Today all countries realise 
that peace cannot be maintained without effort, and that 
neutrality, however sincere, is no defence against the aggressor. 
Professor Winfield’s primary recommendation, therefore, ‘s 
that every member of the League shall be compelled to apply 
economic sanctions if the Council of the League decides that a 
State has engaged unnecessarily in war. He also favours 
strengthening the provision relating to military sanctions, but he 
recognises that this reform will be more difficult to carry out. 
Perhaps some plan can be developed under which such sanctions 
will be enforced regionally by the larger Powers. ‘This, however, 
is a minor problem, because “the economic sanctions fully 





applied would almost certainly suffice by themselves without 
the necessity of military sanctions.” In conclusion, Professor 


Winfield warns us against “hustled history”: grandiose plans 
will fail if they outdistance genuine public opinion. The failure 
of the League was due, not to any inherent weakness in its 


structure, but to lack of popular support. 
Professor Brogan’s book will be of particular interest to 
those who already know something about American history 


and have studied, at least in outline, the United States Constitu- 
tion; for the beginner his rather esoteric references, such as, 
for example, his description of recent politics in Wisconsin, will 
prove a handicap. His book has a dual theme: first, the relation 


by the Supreme Court in the American system. Today every- 
one in England realises how important is the role played by 
President Roosevelt, but only a limited number understand why 
he has to be so careful in guiding Congress along the road he 
wishes it to follow. Professor Brogan’s description of the gradual 
emergence of the President as a legislative leader—a function 
which is not part of his specific constitutional powers—is admir- 


ably clear. After reading this book, no one will make the error 
~f equating the office of the President with that of the Prime 
ist The concluding chapter on the political role of the 


Court will make rather stiff reading for the English 
unless he already knows something about -the Commerce 
ind understands what the Fourteenth Amendment ts 
If he gets into difficulties, he can comfort himself, how- 
strictly limited number of 


Americans really understand the function of the Supreme Court 
4 its true nature. The rest have been prepared to accept it on 
faith because they believe, not without some justification, that 


the American Constitution has proved itself to be an admirable 


ystem of Government. Unlike some other British commen- 
who seem to assume that the unfortunate Americans must 
regret that they have been unable to achieve the 
parliamentary system, Professor Brogan appreciates the 
universal American view that the Constitu- 


It is because he understands this that his book gives us 
uch a true picture of the present political scene. 
A. L, GOoDHART. 
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The Good Years 


Memories of Victorian Oxford. By SirCharlesOman. (Methuen. 
15s.) 
THIs book kept me up until far into the night. I may be a 


biassed judge, because my own memories, though they begin 
only with Edwardian Oxford, cover the same types of people 
and place and subject as those of Sir Charles Oman. (In fact, 
where Sir Charles Oman thinks or writes in terms of top-hats, 
and the present Oxford generation thinks or writes in terms of 
no hats at all, my age would have considered it necessary to wear 
bowler hats: this sums up most Oxford changes over the last 
sixty years.) Nevertheless, if I am more interested than most 
readers in stories—very good stories—of Oxford Common 
Rooms in the age of the Honourable and Reverend Dr. Bertie 
and his “ rather drunken butler” (Yes: those two men existed, 
I, a humbler figure, now occupy the Honourable and Reverend’s 
rooms), I cannot imagine anyone finding Sir Charles Oman’s 
memories dull. They are the recollections of a man who 
has lived a civilised life, in good company, and enjoyed his work 
and his leisure. Furthermore, this pleasant Oxford society has 
changed au fond, far less than one might suppose since Sir 
Charles went up to New College in 1878. There are fewer 
eccentrics—at least, middle-aged dons like myself assume, a 
little self-consciously, perhaps, that there are fewer eccentrics; 
the young may think otherwise. There are fewer outstanding 
figures, but the main types are with us still. We still have our 
pocket Jowetts (“less of a scholar than he fancied himself to be, 
a ruthless seeker after notoriety, and a cultivator of the great ”) 
We still have our “formidable ‘North-Country men,” though 
they do not, like Alfred Robinson, wear square beards and rule 
Colleges as Mayors of the Palace. Above all, we can be thankful 
that, as a College Dean once said to me, “ undergraduates recur.” 

There have indeed been changes in Oxford, and anyone wish- 
ing to discover them can do so by making a catalogue of Sir 
Charles’ dislikes. Yet those dislikes are never spiteful, and there- 
fore never irritating to his readers, just as they have never kept 
Sir Charles himse.f from friendship with men whose views were 
almost the opposite of his own. On the other hand, Sir Charles’ 
“likes” are rich and various, and coloured always by his own 
vitality and pleasure in living. His “side-lines,” such as 
numismatics and archaeology, would fill up the time of more 
than one expert, while his historical knowledge is wide enough 
and minute enough to provide the stock-in-trade of half a dozen 
reasonably well-equipped professors. He has edited one of the 
many short-lived Oxford magazines, travelled over most of 
Europe, organised historical pageants, seen two revolutions 
and another two insurrections), and sat for sixteen years in 
Parliament, without (as he notes with satisfaction) “doing one 
day of canvassing.” 

Sir Charles’ memories include childhood in Cheltenham and 
school days at Winchester. The story of his first years at Win- 
chester is a grim commentary on the education of the “ privileged 
classes” in mid-Victorian England, long after the death of re- 
formers like Dr. Arnold. Yet Winchester was “ reformed,” 
suddenly, and to Sir Charles’ satisfaction; one of the few reforms 
which have not moved him to vote non-placet! In any case, Sir 
Charles met the good fortune which he deserved when he passed 
from a region peopled by bullies and hack teachers of Latin and 
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Greek syntax into the higher altitudes of Wykehamical life under 
Dr. Fearon and Dr. Ridding. The pages on Cheltenham 
are all too few. Cheltenham is not only rich in character (until 
recently the sacred Club had a notice forbidding you to open 
the windows unless the outside temperature was at least 60 
degrees) ; it is one of the most spacious and most beautiful towns 
in England, full of fine houses, immense gardens and wide 
avenues. Sir Charles’ observing eyes must have seen both the 
characte: and the characters of the place, and his long memory 
will have kept clear and distinct everything he saw. Here is an 
occasion for a supplement to the Memories of Victorian Oxford. 
And Sir Charles might include the story of another pair of eyes 
in Cheltenham which saw him, for the first time these many 
years back, one of the elder children at a children’s party—under 
the table, reading a history book. E. L. Woopwarb. 


Death of a Pacifist 
Men do not Weep. By Beverley Nichols. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts latest book by Beverley Nichols is a set of nine short stories 
introduced by a foreword into which the author says he puts the 
raw matter of a tenth short story which he found himself unable 
to write. All these stories, including the introduction, are varia- 
tions on the theme of what Mi. Nichols calls the “ Crisis Years ” 
leading up to the war. As stories they are told with the rare 
but sterile cunning which has brought Mr. Nichols great popu- 
larity, much money and an uncertain reputation. Nobody would 
look to Mr. Nichols for the refreshment that good literature 
gives ; on the other hand, Mr. Nichols writes for educated as well 
as for ignorant readers ; for the extremely sophisticated as well 
as for the extremely naive. In this odd ability he stands supreme 
among contemporary English writers ; none can rival him as an 
adroit mixer of the bitter and the sweet—tears and tantrums, 
for example, make up most of the substance of these stories. 
They are all told in the first person, and the author is generally 
on the verge either of being sick or of bursting into tears. Mr. 
Nichols’s sensibility is extreme and genuine. It is this which 
has given him his larger public, for it is true that no writer can 
win hearts with his tongue in his cheek. 

But Mr. Nichols also appeals strongly to the intelligentsia of 
his time, being fundamentally a clever but not a serious writer. 
He is their licensed Prince of Fools, but a Prince with a big 
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heart aching to do good and to reform the world. Much of h 
liveliness comes from exhibiting his own weaknesses and folli “ 
and he would be an utterly unimportant writer if they were y 
also the follies and weaknesses of a great many people here pr 
in America. 

This book is in effect an apologia for his having been a pacifist 
and a description of his “death pangs” as such. As the author 
of Cry Havoc, a sort of Bible for pacifists (which Mr. Nichols 
tells us “had a very large sale—was made compulsory jn hun. 
dreds of schools—was squabbled about in the House of Commons 
and was issued in a special edition of 7,000 copies for the Depart. 
ment of Education of Toronto, Canada”), he is surely right in 
thinking that his present recantation of pacifism has some im. 
portance ; but the serious reader will search in vain for any 
convincing reason why Mr. Nichols has changed. All one can 
discover is that Mr. Nichols does not believe, “and still refuses 
to believe,” that man is bad. “The author,” he says, “eveg 
when the bombs are falling round him, does not regard the 
projectors of these bombs as bad.” 


It is pathetic that Mr. Nichols seems intellectually incapable 
of understanding that men are capable of good and evil, and 
that while they are committing evil we may as well admit tha 
they are bad and have done with it. Vague, tearful sentimentality 
about the fundamental goodness of human nature leads nowhere, 
and one would not waste time on it if. Mr. Nichols did not 
represent, unfortunately, the majority of our contemporary 
intelligentsia whose brains are mere bright will-o’-the-wisps 
flickering deceitfully in marshes of sensibility, imagining their 
amiable intentions to be the same as good actions. Pacifist or 
non-pacifist, such people are equally dangerous ; they led the 
way to the fall of France, and this country very narrowly escaped 
being drawn by them into a similar disaster. 


W. J. Turner 


Lord Halifax in 250,000 Words 


Viscount Halifax. By Alan Campbell Johnson. (Hale. 21s, 


A GUINEA life of Lord Halifax in 570 pages (Professor Trevelyan 
found 380 sufficient for Lord Grey of Fallodon)—and publishers 
complain of a paper-shortage. This, moreover, less than seven 
months after the appearance of another life of the same 
politician by a much less prolix and much more experienced 
biographer. There was some doubt whether that volume was 
called for. There is not even the benefit of the doubt about this. 
Mr. Johnson recognises, indeed, that there is a bias against 
biographies of living men, and seeks to dispel it. His own volume, 
he explains, is dictated by a desire to throw light on one who 
“remains a more than usually submerged personality.” For 
whose benefit? Do only the guinea-book-buying élite count? 
One of the arguments against biographies of the living (some 
exceptions to the rule must clearly be admitted) is that they 
inevitably tend to take the form of an undiscriminating eulogy, 
the result being sentences like, for example, this: “ Hunting is 
part of the apparatus of the landed nobleman, but Irwin has 
imparted to it some of his own earnest purpose ”—which means, 
presumably, if it means anything, that when Lord Halifax rides 
to hounds he is out for a kill. Is that unusual? 


There is no doubt about Mr. Johnson’s industry in the com- 
pilation of facts, but it is in this case a virtue misapplied, for 
the reader is left floundering in a welter of detail, with back- 
ground indistinguishable from foreground, so that it is not sur- 
prising that no clear portrait of Lord Halifax emerges. There are 
too Many mis-statements of fact (Lord Vansittart was not Diplo 
matic Adviser to the Government, but to the Foreign Secretary, 
an important distinction in the circumstances ; and to describe the 
Duchess of Windsor as “an American divorcée ” creates, to $3) 
the least, an implication for which there is no basis), and 10 
many mis-spellings, or worse, of proper names. Two references 
on one page to Edward Wood’s intimate friendship wt 
“ George’ Riddell suggests a_ startling meésalliance betweet 
Anglo-Catholicism and the News of the World, but that hop 
is dashed when, three or four pages later, George becomes 
casually Walter. Mr. Johnson’s political judgements are often 
wild and he lavishes laudatory adjectives like confetti. “Thus ' 
hear of the illustrious Lord Reading (the same goes for : 
Austen Chamberlain), the renowned H. A. L. Fisher, 
mercurial Edwin Montagu, the brilliant Sir Donald Maclean 
with, for makeweight, the “ otherwise obscure Bishop of Brad- 
ford.” Bishop Blunt is introduced in connexion with wt 
Abdication, which Mr. Johnson discusses with a_ particular! 
unfortunate combination of speculation and innuendo. 








Mr. Johnson may yet write a very good book, if he can managt 
to curb his copiousness and be content to develop some [es 
ambitious theme in nearer 170 pages than 570. He has no 
written one this time, and what he has written can hardly & 
regarded as a service to his subject. H. W. H 
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HEATHEN ARE WRONG 


An impersonal autobiography 
By EUGENE BAGGER 


12s. 6d. net. 


“Of real importance since it expresses most 
forcibly the standpoint of a type of foreign 
opinion which is ignored in this country .. . 
he is an Austro-Hungarian Jew, a disciple of 
Adler. in many ways typical of cosmopolitan 


modernist culture .. . 


he sees a lot 


that is 


missed by both the Right and the Left in this 


country . 


book.” 


.. he has written a most stimulating 


Christopher Dawson. 


“May well prove to be one of the major 


literary conseq ue 


‘nces of the war.” 


Christopher Hollis. 


* Profoundly fascinating, suggestive, eloquent. 
It reveals, as ho other book does, the 


profound disorde 


‘r of modernity.” 


Ludwig Lewisohn. 


"THE BEST NOVEL WRITTEN ABOUT 


MUSIC SINCE 


‘MAURICE GUEST.” 


H. H. 
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By FRANK BAKER 


FIRST 
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By W. DWIGHT WHITNEY 


CHEAP EDITION 


WHO 


» 
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s. 6d. net. 


RICHARDSON'S 
JAMES HILTON OF 


9s. net. 


“Should be made compulsory reading for all 


writers and talkers on 


American affairs.” 


Times. 


“Provides on almost every page some lucid 
statement of home truths about America.” 
Louis MacNeice in the New Statesman. 


MY BEST RICHES 


By HORACE COLLINS 


10s. 6d. net. 


“ To lovers of the stage and to the young who 
want to find out about it I gladly commend 


: My Best Riches’ 


A grand cavaleade of 


Bohemian life from Joburg to Piccadilly, 
with plenty of shrewd judgment to season the 
full flow of aneedote and lively reminiscence.” 
Ivor Brown. 
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The Lost Peace 
HAROLD BUTLER 


One of the most readable and important books we 
have published. As Director of the I.L.O., one 
of the real successes of the League of Nations, 
Mr. Butler travelled all over the world and knew 
the common people as well as all the leading 
politicians. He shows what the worst mistakes 
have been and how to avoid a similar set after 
the war. 10/6 
The Great Within 

MAURICE COLLIS 
The Great Within is the forbidden city of Peking 
and Mr. Collis’s fascinating book is a sketch of 
Chinese dynastic history from the end of the Ming 
dynasty. No one but the author of Siamese White 


could have written such a dramatic book about 
China. Illustrated. 21/- 


Bellis and Grass 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


A book of delightful new rhymes by the author of 
Peacock Pie. With F. R. Emett illustrations. 7/6 


A Lady’s Child 





ENID STARKIE 


Enid Starkie, author of the classic life of Rimbaud, 
tells the story of her own life—a delightful record 
of Edwardian Ireland. Illustrated. \5/- 


Brought Out in Evidence 
WILLIAM BOWYER 


A most unusual autobiography, at once grim, angry, 
ironical, full of pity for the fate of humanity, with, for 
background, a philosophy of conflict. Penetrating 
observations on art, music, the theatre, etc. 15)- 


Blitzkrieg 

F. O. MIKSCHE 
After an exhaustive analysis of the Nazi doctrine 
and practice of offensive war the author sets forth 
in detail a system of defence and counter-defensive 
to combat it. With an introduction by TOM 
WINTRINGHAM and 35 diagrams. 126 


Medicine and Mankind 
ARNOLD SORSBY 


Modern Medicine now extends to everything that 
pertains to the physical welfare of man and this is 
an intensely interesting account of its aims and lines 
of development. Illustrated. 126 


Approach to Farming 
FRANCES DONALDSON 


Mrs. Donaldson took over a farm at the outbreak of 
the war. “Interesting, brave—from knowing nothing 
at all about the subject she acquired a remarkable 
grasp of the principles which should underlie 
agriculture in England . . . extremely well and 
clearly written.” —Times Lit. Supp. 7/6 


Sombreros are Becoming 
NANCY JOHNSTONE 


Here at last is the real story of the Johnstone adven- 
tures in Mexico—witty, topical and, of course, as 
readable as Hotel in Spain and Temperate Zone. 
Illustrated. 86 
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Change of Heart 


Poems of a Decade. By A. L. Rowse. (Faber. 6s.) 

Verses of a Fighter Pilot. By A. N. C. Weir, D.F.C. (Faber. §s.) 
Awake! By W. R. Rogers. (Secker and Warburg. §s.) 

A Dream Observed. By Anne Ridler. (Poetry {London]. 1s. 6d.) 

The Alert. By Wilfrid Gibson (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Rowse’s poems are interesting less for their achievement 
than because they illustrate the change of outlook of a genera- 
tion over the black decade before the war. Unfair perhaps to 
call them a case-history—they are written with too much intel- 
ligence for that—rather a dissection of modes of thought, and 
especially of feeling, that it is well to take a last look at now, 
before they fade out of recollection. Mr. Rowse in the "twenties 
was writing tranquil, dreamy nature poems, often in couplets, 
half rhymed, and with a delicate quantitative scansion that has 
a quite individual charm. The Irish tradition, Swinburne, and 
the “queer” Cornish landscape, are early influences, and with 
increasing scholarship Mr. Rowse remains open also to modern 
influences. Lawrence, Montherlant, Auden, appear in turn, 
not always with happy results. 

A child in solitude can be close to nature— 

“ A wise-eyed solemn child, tanned gypsy, see 

In solitary play beneath the elder tree.” 
But a man who does not grow up into society no longer finds 
the solitude of nature a refuge 
“So comes the night, so vanishes the day 

So with the seasons passes life away; 

Passes away, nor any impress makes 

On the mind that knows not if it sleeps or wakes. 

Only by the shadows on the garden’s face, 

Changing, I follow time’s unchanging pace.” 

The poet himself is outside life, so, too, are his loves. “ The 
Dead Friend” and “ Waylaid” are remarkable among poems 
addressed to the dead. At this time the influence of death’s 
greatest modern poet, Rilke, becomes apparent. Unlike Rilke, 
Mr. Rowse lacked the golden bough that sustains life among the 
shades. Rather, he strayed too far, and could not get back: 

“This is the stricken grove: no life is here 
Too late for joy, too proud for hope or fear 
They move as shadows: these are they 
Who blench not when their bodies turn to clay.” 
He loathes life, and lovers, and “all that’s folly, human and 
inane "— 
“ A loving couple without shape or grace 
Front to front, vapid face to face” 
or 
“The usual mother’s loving lunacy 
Suckling her child in human foolery.” 
It would be easy to pour scorn, and easier still to laugh, at the 
Homo Rationalis who seeks his justification in the tiny difference 
between the scholar and the goats and monkeys: 
“Nature I hate, and what’s unnatural choose.” 


“Of the urequal I assert the sense, 
The valued quality, the difference.” 
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But it is well to pause and remember that there was a time. 
not so long ago—when most of us who felt at all in those _ 
felt that mood, and some always will. Social forms—marriag. 
and all titles of dignity—seemed empty of content. The am, Bs, 
thing is less the ill than its cure— ca 
“Love only, for all we are involved alike 
In common suffering, in common guilt.” 
Was war the angel that so absolutely reversed Mr. Rowse’ 
values? (And not, I repeat, his alone, for we were all in i) 
Certain only that the conversion came, and it is with the same 
intelligence that the Homo Rationalis writes in 1940 with 4 
much tenderness of an anonymous soldier: 
“One who was here for a time and went away, 
leaving no memorial of himself, 
nothing to remember him by 
save that he would say, looking out to sea: 
‘That is a thing that I could never understand, 
why anybody should break their heart about me’” 

Miss Anne Ridler is one of the ninety-nine who need no 
repentance. She has her human values right, love, marriage 
birth, and only prays that she may fear her (war-time) bed a 
little as her grave. This book has the charming personal quality 
of a private journal, the exaltation of love-letters. Flying-Office; 
A. N. C. Weir had his values right as well, a very remarkable and 
touching thing to find in a youth who barely reached his majority. 
No vulgar enthusiasm, no ill-bred confusion of duty with sent. 
ment, ever had place in him. He had the makings of a pure 
style, reminiscent at its best of Housman— 

“There is a death, Elizabeth, 
for which we all must wait 
and men and war can do no more 
than try to change the date—” 

I do not like Mr. Rogers’ work, but I must grant him certain 
strong qualities. He is too rhetorical, too fluent, too hard. 
hearted. He falls into bad allegory and irresponsible satire. He 
has more of Dean Swift’s bitterness than of his precision. He 
has the basic fault of an aggressive approach to the world—for 
experience is inviolable and remains a still, small voice, very 
unlike Mr. Rogers’ histrionic shout. ; 

Mr. Wilfrid Gibson writes very humanly about his second 
war, poems that are both simple and true. I hope they will be 
widely read by the common readers of a poetry-starved world. 

KATHLEEN RAINE. 


Mrs. Webb on Russia 


Soviet Communism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
2 Vols. 21s.) 

THE new introduction—on the Russia of 1941—which Mrs, 
Webb contributes to a new and cheaper edition of the classic 
work which she and Sidney Webb first published in 1935 
presents something of a problem. If on the Russian front at 
this moment rain and mist prevails everything on Mrs. Webb's 
front—the front represented by the Soviet Constitution—is 
couleur de rose. This is not the moment to call the brightness of 
the hues in question, but absence of challenge must not be taken 
for endorsement. Mrs. Webb has not been in Russia since she 
and her husband made the investigations on which the original 
edition of their work was based. Her own contribution, there- 
fore, rests on documents,—primarily the constitution of 1936, in 
which she reposes a rather touching faith ; if paper-constitutipns 
were all that counted, some of the lesser Latin American republics 
would be models of deportment to the world. The Soviet 
Constitution no doubt provides for an electoral pyramid in which 
local bodies elect regional bodies and regional provincial, up to 
the Presidium and the Council of Commissars. Under such 4 
system it may conceivably be claimed that the composition of the 
council at the top is due to the free vote of the elector in the 
villages ; but there is at least a possibility, which Mrs. Webb does 
not consider, that, with only one party in the field, the villager 
votes as he is told to from the top. 

Mrs. Webb discusses collective farms without mentioning 
famine, and kulaks without mentioning liquidation, and one 
would not gather from her introduction that the O.G.P.U. ever 
figured in the life of Russia. She holds that Stalin has nothing 
like the autocratic power of President Roosevelt (whom she pre- 
maturely states “is empowered under the Lease-Lend Act to 
safeguard, in one way or another, the arrival of munitions and 
food at British ports”), but she scores a shrewd point in 
observing, “As Prime Minister I doubt whether Stalin would 
have offered, as Churchill did, to amalgamate the U.S.S.R. on 
terms of equality with another Great Power without consulting 
the Presidium of which he was a member.” Mrs. Webb’s cham- 
pionship of Russian political theory is a little embarrassing at this 
juncture. The fact that the two countries are in unreserved and 
whole-hearted alliance does not mean for a moment that Russians 
have developed a sudden reverence for all British political insti- 
tutions, and there is no reason why we should embark on 
eulogies of theirs. There is indeed every reason why we should 
not, for the result must be to evoke rejoinders in the interests of 
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honest criticism. Since, moreover, both our institutions and 
Russia’s may be profoundly modified by the war, and many of 
them are necessarily in abeyance Curing the war, study of the 
theory of the Russian Constitution of 1936, involving (though Mrs. 
Webb studionsly eschews this) comparison between theory and 
practice in its application is in a large measure labour lost. 
FRANCIS GOWER. 
— . 
Fiction 
A Garden Enclosed. By Winifred Peck. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Delayed Action. By Hugh McCraw. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 


The Best Laid Schemes. By Barbara Goolden. (Heinemann. 83s.) 
Love Story. By Ernest Borneman. (Jarroids. 7s. 6d. 


A FAIR to middling lot, the above ; indeed perhaps only very fair 
to very middling. Too many batches of novels are like that 
nowadays ; depressing, when every published work should strive 
to be another argument for increase of the paper ration. 


Lady Peck attempts a mildly humorous pastiche of forgotten 
English novels of the ’seventies and ’eighties—those smelly old 
three-deckers which we used to find stowed away around the 
house when we were children, and which usually wore Mudie’s 
big yellow label, fading and peeling, across their chests. Always 
about rectories and the rector’s lovely, lively daughters. Here it 
all is again—tenderly *laughed at, a little too tenderly. Evan- 
gelical father, invalid mother, wild, vanished brother, variously 
graced sisters, and ordinary young brothers bringing home friends 
from Oxford. New arrivals at the Manor: parties, picnics, tears, 
and sorrows, and mother’s death and lovers’ separations—and all 
solved as “ the first clamour of the Christmas bells filled the air.” 
I place it first, because at least it has a bowing acquaintance with 
irony, and has some nostalgic grace. 

Mr. McCraw nods this time; he has done much better than 
in Delayed Action. His setting is his usual one, the type in- 
dustrial suburb of London ; his period Munich to the winter of 
1940 ; his chief characters are a young and struggling industrialist, 
a bright little office girl and a singularly unconvincing vamp, wife 
of a rich magnate. Naturally, the bright little office girl wins, 
but she has to “take it” first, both fram the slow and cheeky 
industrialist and from the Germans. Mr. McCraw’s usual clear 
toughness is not in evidence in this book, and he piles up details 
pedestrianly, to no particular effect. In fact, the book is dis- 
appointingly diffuse and flat. 

The Best Laid Schemes has also gone a bit agley. It is a 
brisk attempt to examine the situation between four absurdly 
bright young adolescents and their brand-new, well-meaning 
stepmother, aged forty. The year is 1938, the household is that 
of a professor of history, just retired. The comedy and charac- 
terisation are what we have read and seen on the English stage 
far, far too often in the last twenty years. 

Love Story is my béte noir, very sweet bitter-sweet about a 
tough guy who doesn’t get a break and pities himself like mad ; 
und a lovely dance hostess who had a hell of a time about love 
once, and then, in this book; goes through it all again, very bitter- 
sweetly, with the tough guy. Self-pity, a lot of bad luck, a 
country idyll, some particularly bad obstetrical luck, and then 
the war, and then some words in italics at the end, and then a 
little prece of poetry. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


Fears May Be Liars. By John A. Ryle, M.D. (Allen and Unwin. 
38 6d, 





THESE half-dozen essays, including two of particular note on 
Death and Fear, by the Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge, 
will be read with pleasure and profit by many who may find 
some of the writer’s conclusions inacceptable. Professor Ryle, 
who describes himself as an agnostic rather than an atheist, 
comes rather near suggesting that for the scientist the acceptance 
of the Christian faith is impossible—a view on which members 
of his own profession like Lister or Henry Vaughan would have 
had a good deal to say—and never quite grasps what the Christian 
faith really is. A disbeliever in personal immortality himself, he 
holds that “science could create a faith of which no Christian 
need be ashamed,” and goes on to contrast the alternatives for 
the Christian between “a Judgement successfully circumvented 
and a seat in Heaven won, and, on the other hand, a lapse into 
well-earned sleep after a good and active Christian life.” The 
Christian faith and the belief in immortality inherent in it may be 
dismissed as a delusion; revealed religion can be stigmatised 
as the fruit of the imaginings of fanatics ; but to realise that for 
Christians it is a religion revealed by Christ to men, and that for 
them the belief in immortality is not something optional, to be 
taken or left at the individual’s will, is essential if Christianity 
is to be discussed to any purpose either from the. outside or 
the inside. It is by no means clear that Dr. Ryle does realise 
that 
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ACROSS 7. Like the meeting of 2 vids 
s. “And all I ack is a —— ——. Shakespeare (8). 
and a star to steer her by” 8. Tergiversator (8 
. 11. Take the chill off? On the 


Masefield) (2 words) (4, 4). 
Discredited creditor (6). contrary (7 
9. Methuselah did (8). 14. See 4. 
o & 24. Very big indeed (12). 16. Not better than one on a 
12. Neither fellow from abroad penny (2 words) (3, § 
6). 17. Piscatorial top-liner (8 
13. “The tumult and the —— _ !9- Coupled with fairies in litera- 
dies ” (Kipling) (8). ture (7 
15. Is this used by the landlady 2°- This is noticeable in cucum- 
to make the rations go round? ber frames especially (7 
12). 21. “Even the ranks of Tuscany 
18. These are not displayed by Could —— forbear to cheer” 
flag-ships (2 words) (5,7) (Macaulay) (6 
The hero of reveille (8 2. The leech does but not him- 
24. See 10. self (6). 
6. Its occupants go to seed (6). 25. Disorganised shop looks well 
27. Little Constance is what her 
name implies (8 
28. Religious division (6 
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29. “Oh, my ez and - ? at 
< h, my ears ind -. how fst € 3p Gla nag 
late it’s getting! Carroll Sok . Ho 
Ss ea o| 
DOWN 4 
1. “ And that one - which is Litly 
death to hide ” (Milton) (6). - a 
2. Hewlett’s forest couple (6). ous 
3. Pickled tree in the West of} 
L.'€ 


Country (7 
4 & 14. Not where royalty goes 
for refreshment, though asso- 


im 7 





ONNA 
ciated with the bar (3 words BY 
4, 2, §). REVEL 

6. I'd burst if you did this to Woe 
this (7) w EET 


SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 14th 


The winner of Crossword No. 136 is W. Mainwaring Burton, 


Alderbourne Manor, near Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


( A BASIS FOR DISCUSSION Y 


Economic Peace Aims 
By OSWALD DUTCH 

\ closely-reasoned series of projects of the kind | 

necessary to implement the Atlantic Chart Strict! | 

practical, they aim at economic seeurity with personal 

liberty on’ a European iv the author 

Thus Died Austria and Hitler’ ‘lve Apostle 


12’6 net. Prospectus from 41 & 43 Maddox St. Wl 
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FNANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

\arkeTS are back on the defensive, but are yielding very little 
Technically, the position is trim, so that the tone really 
depends on the morale of investors. That remains healthy 
enough in the sense that, although would-be buyers are restrained 
wy the Russian news from launching out, nobody seems at all 
anxious to seJl. Some of the more optimistic spirits may be 
vevising their recent forecasts of victory early next year, but for 
che Jong pull, as they say in the United States, the prevailing 
mood is one of confidence, So we have stagnant but not weak 
markets. ; 

Many brokers, I suspect, would like to see prices fall back a 
little to enable clients’ buying limits to be reached, and some 
iebbers would like to pick up cheap stock, but holders are dis- 
slaving an altogether remarkable stolidity and tenacity. I hope 
and believe that they will refuse to budge whatever the pressure. 
More than that, the speculative brigade is ready to resume the 
offensive on the merest suspicion of better news from the war 
font. For those who are prepared to look ahead, Cunard 6 per 
cent. Second Preference still has attractions at 106 and so has 
the ordinary at 12s. 6d. There is scope for improvement, too, 
in Canadian Pacific Preference at £62 and the Common at 11% 
dollars. Traffics are steadily increasing; and net earnings would 
a dividend on the common stock. 

COPPER DIVIDEND SHOCK 

Shareholders in Rhodesian copper mining companies have 
learnt from bitter experience that copper shares, ‘ike oil shares, 
se not the ideal war hedge most people thought they were in 
the autumn of 1939. Output has steadily increased, but not 
merely have the Government driven a hard bargain in the matter 
of price, but the 100 per cent. E.P.T. lops off profits in a really 
devastating way. Mufulira is the latest example of the depreda- 
tions of the Treasury on available earnings. This large-scale 
copper producer is now in full stride, but there is to be no 
dividend for the year to June 30th. A year ago the dividend 
was cut from 13} to 11} per cent., but nobody foresaw that the 
war-time floor would be as low as nil. Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
which draws its income entirely from its 64 per cent. interest 
in Mufulira, is the chief sufferer, but Rhokana also has a sub- 
stantial holding. Then,- again, 54 per cent. of Rhokana shares 
ie held by Rhodesian Anglo-American, so that altogether the 
Mufulira decision will have a pretty widespread effect. I know 
Sir Kingsley Wood is desperately hard pressed, but surely this is 
: case in which E.P.T. is reduced to an absurdity. Share prices 
have fallen rather sharply, but I do not think holders of 
Rhodesian copper shares should sell. These mines have a great 
future, and one day E.P.T. will be revised. 

ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 

After the interim cut, shareholders in Allied Industrial Services 
were prepared for a lower total dividend for the year to June 3oth. 
Trading profits set up a new record, however, at £238,312, and 
net profits, after charging £160,000, against £128,390, for tax, 
were up from £72,989 to £77,993. This has justified the board 
in raising the final dividend, with the result that the total dis- 
tribution is held at 30 per cent. ‘To judge from the chairman’s 
review, fresh records are in sight, since the company is enlarging 
its factories. At 2§s., Allied Industrial Services 5s. Ordinaries 
vield about 6} per cent. on the 30 per cent. dividend and about 
8 per cent on earnings. They have scope for improvement 
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Tue fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

this journal should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMANDS 








MR. W. H. RHODES’S SPEECH 


THE seventh annual meeting of the members of Allied Industrial Ser- 





vices, Limited, was held at Netherwood Chambers, Bradford, on 
October 24th, 1941. 
The Secretary (Mi. C. Gordon Slaker, C.A.) read the notice con- 


| vening the meeting. 

The minutes of the last annual general meeting held on Septem- 
| ber 27th, 1940, were read and signed. 

It was resolved that the directors’ report and accounts and the 
auditors’ report thereon as laid before the meeting be taken as read. 
| Mr. W. H. Rhodes, who vresided, said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
following the procedure inaugurated last year, I have again deemed it 
advisable to issue my speech concurrently with the distribution of 
the company’s accounts and directors’ and auditors’ reports. During 
the year under review the demand for the services which we provide 
has increased and our manufacturing departments have been well em- 
ployed. To cope with the additional demands a small addition to our 
factories has been completed during the year, equipped with the re- 
quisite plant, and is now in pioduction. 

After making full provision for our contribution in respect of war 
damage insurance and for depreciation of the company’s properties, 
plants, &c., the account for the year show a trading profit of £237,993, 
out of which £10,000 has been transferred to general reserve, and the 
sum of {160,000 set aside to meet the heavy demands of taxation. 

The net result is a balance of profits for the yea: of £67,993, which ~ 
your board considers satisfactory in view of the difficult trading con- 
ditions under which your company’s activities have been conducted. 

Since I last addressed you many more of our employees have been 
called to H.M. Forces, ana the loss of their valued services throws a 
severe strain and responsibility upon those who remain with us, but I 
can assure you that every cndeavour will be made by your directors, 
staff and workpeople to maintain the company’s services and supplies at 
their present high standard. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a resolu- 
tion was passed confirming the payment of the preference dividends 
for the two half-years to Tune 30th, 1941, and the interim ordinary 
dividend already paid and sanctioning a final dividend of 21 per cent. 
actual) for the year, naking 30 pei cent. for the year, less tax. 

The retiring director was re-elected and the auditors were re-appointed, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the directors 
and staff. 











-IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) | 

Patren—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

| | President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 


College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 
of our investigations. 
LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF BEQUEST 

bequeath the of to the Imperial 
Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I 
the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for 


FALSE TEETH 


Are they on your mind? 


When, through shrinkage of the gums, a 
denture loses its original suction grip, 
discomfort and embarrassment serve as 
constant reminders of its presence in the 
mouth. To end this unpleasant state of 
denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE for making false 
teeth fit firmly. Comfort and confidence are 
restored and there will be no more chafing of 
the gums, no more embarrassing situations 


Cancer 
Royal 
London, 
direct that 
such legacy. 


sum 


i hereby 
Research 














Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large 

| ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 
KOLYNOS Pixative 
FIXATIVE 


is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 
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PERSONAL 


N income of £12,000 in rents has recently been lost 
f from assured income by Guys Hospital, S.E.1, 
through enemy damage to property. Please help to 
make this up by sending a gift to Apprat SECRETARY, 
NGLO - AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE 
f POST-WAR WORLD. 
Conference at the Aeolian Hall, London, W.i, Nov- 
ember 7th and 8th. Speakers: SeNoR DE MADARIAGA, 
Pror. A. L. Goopuart, H, D. Liem, Pror. Dents 
Sauratr, Miss BarsarA Warp, Pror. ARTHUR NEWELL, 
Miss Vera Brittain, H. N, Brarcseorp, C. J. Hircn, 
Pror. GeorGe CATLIN, and others 
Full particulars and visitors’ tickets (2s. 6d.) obtain- 
able from NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, 39 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1 
»>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 
> sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists 
including Boots’ branches Sole makers: *lOWARTHS. 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1.9, 2 .0, §/-. 
+OMING OF AGE ot THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted tor Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry, Offer limited to 200 
students Personal coaching. No curtailment of in- 
struction. —Write to Prospectus Dept.. L.S.J.. §7 
Gordon Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574. 
O your country two good turns, Sell us your 
) Leica or other miniature for important work and 
lend the money to the Government. We give highest 
Wactace Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond St.,W.1. 


4 


prices 
+ IVE THE CHILDREN BERMALINE Bread, and 
I so make sure they are getting the utn nourish- 
ment. Delicious too. Ask your Baker o: write Ber- 


MALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


1TERARY lL ypewte. promptiy ex, MSS. rs., carbon 
| 4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLane (€ 
The Study. 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
: - . 


ON DON Sez Ss 
] d Exhibition of Paintings. 
Lecer GALLERtES, 13 Old Bond St.,W.1. 10-5, Sat. ro-1, 

ISS OLLIVIER, trained Colonic Irrigation, 
\ Neuritis, Colds.—Colnbrook, Bucks. Wel. 9711. 
y ONOMARK holders have a confident: London 
\I iddress. ss. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23. W.C,1 
QQ eet Fei Information and literature respect- 


ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 








of Friends, free on application to the Frrenvs’ Home 
Service Commirree, Friends House, Euston Road, 





London, N.W.1. 

PEERESH YOURSELI n Enelis Country “é 
| \ Descriptive list (3d. post free + 

ot 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Propie’s REFRESHMENT House Assoctration, Ltp t at a ! e- 
St. George’s House. Regent Street. W.1 

‘A TURDAY, November 8.— Professor HAROLD J | 

s LASKI—*“ Democracy in Wartime,”’ Conway Hall, ” 


W.C.1, at 2.16 Vickets 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., at door 


* 
or from Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1, 
(November 1 FRANCIS WILLIAMS Equality of ver cou esire 


Sacrifice.’ 


GLHORT the price, but long the smoke ; 
’ eines aiuese w Sut SOUS SOE ee setae = * Having been a ‘ devote e’ of Barneys | 
i ins PING ot all kinds undertaken.— Apply, Miss Epyvt J é 
s Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele: Guild ord 3895 “for the past three years, finding it all | 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet “ ; : ' sire | 
\\ REGENT INstITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 that a pipe-lover could de sire, I should 
YY" R BABY'S FIRST YEAR by Dr. Marie Stapes “he more than obliged if you would 
“nse | tor parents s. 4d. post tree os 
Immensely helpful tor parent ss. 4d. 1 I ili i, Bete BD ull chad Gh 


Moruers’ CLINnic, 108 Whitfield Street, London, W.1 

" “delightful Tobacco whilst living in a 
APPOINTMENTS “ 
EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD House- 

| | keeper-Matron required in January to be respon 
sible for the house-keeping and catering, appointment 
ot domestic staff, nursing of minor ailments and super- 


remote region of Africa, where I will be 


‘stationed for a considerable period.” 


(From a Lieut.-Commander, R.N.) 








vision of clothes and mending in one of the scl 
boarding houses for 36 girls. Salary, {120-415 t 
annum Apply to the HEADMISTRESS 1 hev are great pipe-lovers in the 
| panama teeta COUNTY COUNCII , . A 
Navy, with a keen discernment in the 
Applications are invited for the post of YOUTH . 
ORGANISER in the South Hertfordshire District. | matter of pipe tobacco. Something 
Salary £250 per annum The post will be the first 5 
place for one year, and candidates should possess ex . . - a oe a= S 
in social work particularly among young | re ally good I re (yur d to meet the 
Applications should be accompanied by copies 
ee recent testimonials and should be nt to the Navy standard, 








undersigned before the 17th November, 194 
J. H. Newsom, 
County Hall, Hertford. County Education Officer 


We find pleasure in the thought that 
Barneys is the means of making lone- 
some days more pleasurable. Under 
conditions of isolation, the comfort 
and companionship of ‘the pipe 


assume friendly proportions. 


Cribute to 


Sarneys 


irom the Nary! 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fall, Parsons 
Pleasure (mld). I EVERFRESH Tins 1/9$d. oz. 
READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 1/94d. 





From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 . . 
an . Spun emer een Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
J 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF T.160 ® i 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MIS7 RE 
£\_IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.— The 585 
ORGANISING SECRETARY ot this Associah, 
become vacant in the autumn of 1942 hegn will 
are invited from women with wide ex; tience ben 
teaching and organising in Secondar Schools oth in 
committee work. Conditions of appointment foes, in 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed envelon 
he Secretary, A.A.M., Stoney Cockbury we to 
combe, Gloucester, marking envelope > Winch. 


Appoint ” 
Closing date for applications 25th Nover aber ~— 


f[YYNESIDE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVicp 


Ihe Tyneside Council of Social ¢ 
appoint an Assistant to the Director ab! 
sibility for essential wartime social work, which include 
ganisation of Clubs and Social Service Coun ils ow 
air-raid welfare work. Suitable post for men Ps Ap. 
or invalided from the Services who have administrat 35 
experience. Salary, £400-£450 p.a., ac vor 
‘cations, 

Further particulars from the Dre: R, 
Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1, to wi! 
with copies of three testimonials and 
be sent by 12th November, 1941. 


ce is about to 
to take respon. 


ding to quali. 





EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOI ARSHIP 
BBOTSHOLMI SCHOOL, DI RBYSHIRE 








d SCHOLARSHIP TesTs.—Junior and Senior Schoo 
Sth-21st May, 1942. Age limits ut 4 and overs 
m September 30th, 1942. § scholarships fered of 
ilues up to 100 guineas, £75, £60, £30, £3 

a ONOMICS Course of 1 SESSIONS, OF posta 


4 courses Ss. 6d H. G. ScHoo F Econom 
13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. : 


ass HOLLOWAY COLLE\, 
\ UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Principal, Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A. ¢ 
The Lent Term commences on Satu 
roth, 1942. The College prepares women students for 
the London Degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance 
cholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenabk 
years, will be offered for competition in | 
he last date for the receipt of entry 
December, 1941.—For further particulars y 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefiek 
Surrey. 
§ ero > SCHOOI Scholarships Examination 
on the roth, rrth, 12th and 13th March, roq 











Entries close 22nd February, 1942 I 





¢ wing wi 
be offered: For boys under 14 on ist I 942, two 
New Judd Scholarships of {100 p.a. each; two New 
Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a. each, and five or sig 
foundation Scholarships entitling the holder to exemp. 
tion trom payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to {30 pa 
For boys under 15 on 1st June, 1942, the Judd Scholas 
ship of £40 p.a 
Ihe total annual fees for a Boarder at the School are 
about £142 Applications to be made to the Hea» 
MASTER, The School House, Tonbridge, Kent 


a stitel- 
in-time saves- 
5 COUPONS! 


A Braemar that has seen long and honour- 
ible service can be made to look almost like 
iew by the experts of the Stitch-in-Time 
Service. Holes can be mended, worn places 
1e-woven, elbows restored, skirts re-shaped, 
There is no purchase tax on repairs (unless 
a piece of new material is used) and of course 
no coupons are needed. Only difficulty 3, 
excessive popularity of this new service. It's 4 
good idea to send off your Braemar now 
(through your retailer) and have it back in 


good time all ready for winter service 


All garments must be sent through a retailer, please! 


(A7 h 
XC) Dy 
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‘STITCH-IN-TIME’ SERVICE 4 


‘INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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